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HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Fuorence Wasrsvrton’s first appearance 
among her kindred had certainly not been pro- 
pitious, as, smarting from the insult offered 
her, she rushed upstairs to the shelter of her 
dreary attic, it seemed to the lonely girl that 
mercy had almost gone ont of Heaven. Live 
here two years and-a- !—here among people 
who treated her as something dependent on 
their charity! A creature they might ay 08 
and insult at pleasure! Every instinct of her 
heart rebelled against it. 

“I will run away,” thought the poor child, 
eadly. ‘‘ If I can only get back to Connaught 
House Miss Frost will keep me, when she 
dears how I am treated here.’’ 

Bat, alas! memory told her even that refuge 
would be closed against her ; that very evening 
Miss Frost was to cross to Boulogne on her 
way to spend the vacation in Normandy. 

Connaught House would be in the care of 
@ young English governess much too timid and 
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frightened to entertain a runaway, who was a 
fugitive, and might at any moment be called 
for by the hand of authority. 

‘*No! There was no home for her at Ken- 
sington; she must stay where she was, and 
bear the misery of her life, She cried antil 
she could cry no longer—until no more tears 
would come; andthen, weary with fatigue and 
excitement, she undressed and went to bed, 
little reckoning in her sadness that she had 
had no proper meal since the hurried lunch 
Miss Frost had ordered for her favourite some 
eight hours before. 

When she awoke the summer sunshine was 

uring into the room, and the maid who had 

rst received her stood at her bedside with a 
little tray. 

‘*I’ve brought you a cup of tea, and a slice 
of bread-and-butter, miss!’’ said the girl, 
kindly. ‘‘I thought you’d be quite faint, for 
breakfast isn’t till nine o’clock ! ”’ 

Florence thanked her. She felt better for 
the refreshment so kindly offered ; and, getting 
up, she began her toilet. She was more hope- 
ful now than the night before. She remem- 
bered she had not seen her uncle and his 
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[HE WATCHED HER IN HER ROUND, DIMPLED LOVELINESS, AND A DEEP REGRET FILLED HIS SOUL.] 


daughters. Surely the eight members of the 
Foxgrove Court family would not all be so 
unerdurable as Tony and his nother ! 

She fonnd the breakfast-room easily; there 
was none there but a stout, elderly gentleman 
whose rubicund face and watery eyes left no 
doubt of his being Tony’s father. 

He advanced to Florence kindly enough ; 
gave her a resounding kiss, and patted her head 
much as though she had been a puppy sud- 
denly presented to his notice. 

“And so you’re poor OClaude’s daughter? 
You’re kindly welcome, my dear! You must 
try and mind your aunt's fancies, and then I 
daresay you'll get on pretty well.” 

Florence thanked him, but her voice shook. 

“ Nonsense!” said the little man, authorita- 


tively.. ‘‘You musn’t be so downhearted ! 
Why, I declare the girl’s crying! Where’s 
Pussy?” 


There entered as he spoke a girl who might 
have been Florence’s own age, a bright laugh. 
ing creature, who looked as if she had never 
known & care. 

“* What is it dad?” 

‘*Here’s your cousin, Pussy, and she seems 
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as ifshe’d do nothimg buticry ; just see to her | 
a bitgand don’t Ht your , other worry her.” 

‘+ All right! 2 ret@rned Pussy, equally; then 
taking Florence's hand she kissed her warfily. 
‘It’s no use minding what ma.says. . J never 
do!” 

Enter the rest of the family. Berths and 
Alice, two very grand young 1 ude 
and Kate, smart, over-dressed ohfidren ; Mr. 
Tony and ‘hia. mother, 

Mrs. Fox ignored her niece’s existence. Tony 
glanced-at heras though he had by no meats” 
forgiven her ; but no one mentioned last night’s 
occurrence, and breakfast was proceeded with. 

Before she had been a week at the Court} 


Florence understood the exact nature of ite.) and this:was the 
Mrs. Fox had. married @,rich 
and could never quite forgive heruglf | es : 


inmates. 







that he was not # gentleman, Her d 
scheme was that heron. ina shonld g 
Parliament, and marry a 


gether. Sheewas like her fathers, vulgar amd, 








outspokemy a ugg 
keopees a she could. shen 9 
about yD  oerernrnech were settled. 

Poor Florence!’ To 


take the entire charge of them,—to 
for Mra, Pox—to assist the: maid 
aud Bertha’s toilets, these were ath Se 
part of her duties ! ‘Her aunt. kep: 
that when she crept upstaing to . 
mind and body were alike so-worm o 
dropped asleep the moment har head te 
the pillow. There was no one to-help 
Pasay was always kind and good 
she had no influence withy, naw 3 
Mr, _ was a sinecure.im bh 
He had no power to prevent 
being turned into a.gemseel dradges © 
Sue never dined ywitt'the family’; the care 
of the children fo: ‘Ghe never spent 
the evening ins iD 3 th 
pretty evenin, 
had provid 
the shop forte 
She never 


uttered 
afrerncon whem ‘ 
carriags drive 
been callinguatathie 


tearm 

“Don't onygf**” said 
“Lady Boadlye iprostntios 
talks cbous 

























not seen kita it co "inten rea 

“ Bab T haveseen him f’ 

“ Have-you ? de you. 
future cousin >” 

“ My wheat’? 


‘Your futume-Cceusin!, I's amate« daxli 
scheme that heshoukimarry Adtce, I haven 
scen him myself since he reiurned from India; 
he used to be a handsome, careless boy; too 
lazy to get his own way, but awfully nice to 
talk to!” 


Neither of the girls suspected that Lady 
Emily's errand had been to invite.Miss War- 
barton om a long visit to herself. - Mire Fox ex- 
pressed her gratitude, but declared the dear 
gi:l was too shy and timil to go anywhere: 
She was extremly obliged; but Florence would 
never consent to leave home. 

“Nasty old thing!” commented. Alice. 
“Sho might as well have asked: me!” 

* Sheds afraid, a dear. She does not want 
to lose her son, and) she knows) thedangera 
there would. be to himi nx in, peeitg much of you,” 

Alice -binshed. 

‘* Cecil Fane is.wary dale. That five years 
in India improved him awfully.” 

‘‘Aud now he wants, to settle.dowm: Ha is 
not, very rich,” musingly; ‘‘but-he:has fair 
means, aud every — Th of -a title. You 
mighido worse, Alice 

The next day Finenis received a ‘holiday: 
The wholefamily. were going to a pienicat-some 
rains few miles distant; and Mig. Fox at 
once decreed that her: niece’s deep: mourning 
muat prevent her from accompanying shem. 

Florence cared little; A» day’s ‘rest: and 
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husbands. Passy.she washed her Hands of alte. |. 
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“®..aem’s life. 





i} would he have in 
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solitude was far more precious to her tyan = 


share in her relative’s festivities: 
She watched 


bepeds -brimmed and, taking .a 
awiches the Bas had cut for her, ‘she,:| 
‘an, set out, for,.there. was a charming wood 


wanted an opportunity to explore it. , 
It.was a pexféct day—onb of those. ‘bright 
August when the sky has almost an 
HTratian blueness, and a “geritle wind prevents’ 
the warm sunshine from being too oppressive. 
Our heroine enjoyed herself th , 
She had now been three weeks at Court 
first breath of cee 
with a passionate 
-who have spent 
To Florence: 


Linpenstishioe ‘been more beautiful cuban th 
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thegauntlet of B 
never. felt 


te. 
tery. zaznblo,, "hens 
“because her actgeemeantinn 
sweetest—the pu 
He did not speak taal 
{was scutes z 

had "sorrow —somethicg tha 
2 er if was aw 

- a vend watched her: 
8, and as hewi 


Seg pdeep r : 


“Taaot ae cape . have 


ig rain were fallieg: clearly a - 
was coming. She must not be there, exposed 
te the elements, and ae,very gently he: patone 
hand upon her shoulder to rouse her, 

She woke at once, A half-smile flickering. 
on her lps. Ft fied as renlity came —s _ 
her, “ard she sat‘ up ‘with ‘a half-sigh?’: 
never spoke to her companion, She dia’ <n 
ever see him. 

He was not used to such neglect; and it 
piqued? him just a little } Hat at that’ moment 
the bigdropsof rain turned toa pitiless,drench- 
toe tower; and he had an excuse for speaking 
to er, 

“*It'is coming om to rain 5 I am afraid ‘you: 
will get-wet.” 

She-looked-at the sky. 

“T think it is only a shower TP Istana 
here we!l-under the trees T shall not hart.”” 

A loud peal of thunder—a- vivid‘ flash’ of 
lightnivg seemed to belie-héer words: : 

‘You must not stay there, it id*full’ of 


danger. Dost’ you' know treev ‘attract: the } 


lightnéog ?”* 
She looked at hin simply, 
. a go wo « but Lam afraid I don’t 
Ww way. Itook so‘many turvings, I 
never thought of how'l ‘should 


the party sfart withost a. ho mr me by 
single patig of envy ; and then, putting wah ge Soom ne nae 


} tosh, whi 





yh igimposti iat y am return b me. 
ida heavy iogt Wi My 


ib 


Pane ai ‘“ rain was coming down in 
io fury—already her thin dress was wet. 


16 had been oarrend, round her. 
ge We must make haske,” heidaa, sinaply. 


Florence followed ed bien an quichy 08 as--che 
Poould’; but her trembling stéps not keep 


pace with his, and seeing that, he paused— 
picked her up in his arms, without heeding 
her remonstrances, and bore her swiftly on- 
ward#until they came to a small stone gate 
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leading-tosome private gronnds. He entered 
these, in. anther five minutes.they stood 






-pbefere @ picturesque, law repel many-win- 





pitindmitied them stared, as 
at er, the cold, un- 
ed nothing in the world 

‘an@ pleasure, stood before 
; igh, in ie rain a 
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; Four 
the 
arson of an 
; »~ He had 
nat:¢ mess, and 
hada fairly wd diplomatie He was om 
the road to afiluence, if not to fortune; and 
being so, he had proposed to a girl whom he 
had loved for months—who seemed the very 
creature to make him happy. 

accepted . They were engaged. 
His fawily were delighted at his choice, and 
hero with each other in their Tabs si the 
B fran cbe. Porat . 
ticular, amet er on ong a“ to 
Castle, 

The wedding- -day wes, fixed,, Alan was in 
Constantinople, ‘but in six weeks he would a 
turn to olaim his bride, 9 Tietz west tt 
girl hadagreed to spend beneath’ ‘his’ Dielste? 








And the regult. « Alan’ retorned to find 
hit love flown,’ Bhe bad} Ris ‘covsit} 
Viscount Dane, heir-apparént tothe-earldom;' 


to the: mam who loved 80° well’ It wesw! 
poet matcl, His» ashamed cf 


parents, 
nefaged-te-nes the Viscount: 
t ovhie wife th sponty relented t tomy eee 
ater, when their son was'on' hie 
Bn wife! ae Tete 





Another grow bofth fiash of 
lightning~-and-his-mindiwas madeap,” it 
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ed‘ her name. after they 


Adan never‘montion 
told him of the weddingy* He threw up. hia 
diplometio appointment ‘a once, and started 
ona touria the Far Hast. He only retarned 
when h thet the family title was unex- 

y ae eet a — ate 

: ; } ware, generous landlord, a 

staunel friend) and “an ornament to any 

drawing-room, only hé never sought.a lady's 

fawour.  Onby' it seemed he would never care 

again etary oe ray women’s eyes, were she 
yeang ool or simple. 

Lord. wwe the most brilliant. parti 
in ae gbmvites setadvanind: abies hand 
welkinig — lL ofegaining*him for -their 
daugliters.: eo said he was: still in love 
with his cousin’s a - — declared he 

never forget: her suffic y to: marry. 

He-was-the lastiofian anciert title. He pos- 
sessed. &- town house, an estate in BI2nkshire,. 
anda pretty shéotizig: box in Kent; his in- 
come-was. over fifty thousand ‘a-year, and yet 
he-outragedbociety’s feelings by refusing to 


ys 4 4 : 
Hes his ba yrrees aco gee 
& bra rough © thick, curly ir, an 
Focoonded to the drawing-room, © 

For some time his solitude was<uninter 
rupted; then‘te rang the bell.’ Mrs, Kings- 
wood hergelf answered the summons, 

“Phe young lady is better, my: lord: I am 
having» her ‘things: dried; and I thought per- 
haps; ‘as~ehe -has some distance: to. go, you 
would kindly let:the brougbaup be ordered. 
She is not: fit toiwallk, poor; pretty young 
cresture P? oo 4. 

“‘Teshould like ‘to see her," 

Mrs. Kingswood stared. 

“She is in my room, my lord.: ‘Luwas just 
ordering them:to bring her up some tea,” 

‘* Order tea fottwo, Mrs.: Kingswood’ said 
the Hark simply “I should-like some:also,” 

Much astonished ‘she: went to. do his bidding, 
and Liord Hisdale rising walked off towards 
the pretty, cosy sitting-roomwhich had been 
a jated tothe old: housekeeper. 

Alt “it was summertime a-fire burnt 
brightly in the grate, shedding a ruddy glow 
over the'quaint room and-its homely furniture, 
the: old:fashidned¢ pictures: on thewalls, the 
queer-looking china ornamentsw 

Tt was:a p t picture, and Lord Elsdale 
thought'so-as he closed the door and advanced 
softly towards the sofa, 

It was of old'crimeon rep, and on it reclined 
a little figure dressed in loose white draperies. 

She started up as she saw ‘him, and pnt cut 
oné small band with the grace of an empress. 


“ Mra, Kingswood says you have saved my 


life,’ said Florence, simply. ‘‘ Iam very much 
obliged to Fotis A —don’t think me ungrateful 
—I dg s0 wish you hadn't.” ’ 


She,looked.as;if she,had stepped out. of an 
old picture. 

Her own garments were being dried; but Mrs. 
Kingswood had gengronsly. .placed.her, whole 
wardrobe at the stranger's disposal. 

Decliningthe ‘rigid |Sunday. silk, Florence 
had chosen a loose wrapper) of:old-fashioned 
chintz —whi j-withy blue forget-me:nots 
running about it. . It was, of contse, much:too 
big, butthegirl had! fastened it atthe. waist 
with a blue-ribbon, and, banda of)the. same 
confined:the:lamge-sleeves. above. the, elbow, so 
that they turned: back to show the white, 
dimpled arms. The golden hair—evidentiy 
unplaited that it might dry:the seoner—hung 
ine waving.cloud around her, . 

She might have been a princes# from-her un- 
conscions’ dignity; but there was a pathos in 
her sweet voiees yearning.sorrow in her brown 
eyes; which teld:: Alan: shew was.a: little 
wendering:child with no one very near her, no 
one to be very.anxious as to her fate: 

“You must not talk like that,” he said, 

ialmost-roughly. ‘I don’t suppose I 
have saved yourlife; but I may have spared 
yonirheumatia fever. What: canyour friends 
be-thizikingi ofsto:let you go roaming: about by. 
yourself?) . $ idog 

“ Ldon’é¢hink: I have any friends, at. least, 





| invitasionin. person,’ 


not here, but”’--with a, bright smile—‘ I have 
a great many:in Londen.!’ 

Alanvhated London: immediately, with a 
fierce, unreasoning hatred. 

“ Phen why didn’t you stay in London?” 
he demanded, authoritatively. 

“ZT conidn’t,’.saidthe girl, with a. pitiful 
quiver of herdips., ‘* Papa died, you know ; and 
Iwas grown ups: I coulda’tstay at,school any 
longen, they’ said.’? 

Alan relented,' 

‘(Phen your friends;are the school-girls?’’ 

“Yes; they all. loved: me...I was so happy 
there.’’ 

“ And aren’t you happy here? ” 

She shook: her head, and the big tears 
trembled on her dark lashes. 

“I shall never be happy again.” 

“Don’t,” cried-Alan, angrily; “ you.mustn’t 
talk like that—it, isn’t natoral. A, child) liks 
you ought not:to,say such things.’ 

The fire had burnt up briskly, and its flames 
illamined the room with. a. bright, raddy | 
glow. Florenece:looked at it with a.smile, 

“ How pretty itis! I like this room so much, 
Is it the drawing-room, Lond. Elsdale ?’’ 

The Earl laughed—he really could not 
helpyit. ; 

‘When you have; had; some tea, and feel | 
rested; I will: show you the drawing-room, 
but I. think, this,.parlour a great deal 
pleasanter.” 

“ Ab; bat; 1 must not.stay,” she said, wist- 
fully, “ It isygetting,late, and they will be ex- 
pecting- me,” 

* You must stay untiliyoa,are rested, Who 
will be expecting you?’™. ,; 

‘+ My, aunts | Sine. has gone to.a picnic, but 








she witkbeshome early.’ 

_ “+ @Qhy I know, the pignicito.the, Abbey ruins, 
No one wilk be back. that. before eight. or 
nine. They wanted me to,go.”” 

‘‘Whyidida’ you %,” 


“Twas. notintbemood,. Why didn’t you?” 

‘‘T wasn't asked.” 4 

Mus, Kingswood came in. then-with,a tray 
piled). with: .daintg;.chin» and silver, Wita 
her own hands she; spread. the .meal,, deeply 
honoured atthe.Earl’s eondescension. 

“ Oh, leteme,pour out-tea).’’ cried Florence, 
“Do youknow Lk have:se-often wanted, to,.’’ 

“Do yom mean you never have?” 

“* No, never; bat will take great pains.” 

They were seated at the,table then, opposite 





each other. The rare old china and the hand- 
someisilverJooked inviting ; bat Alan, Barb of 
Elsdale, saw-bat one thing—the. slight,, girlish 
figure behind the silver tea-tray, 

“And why did.you. never. pour out. tea 
before?’ he.asked, when Mrs.. Kingswood 





had Ieft.them. . 
«You see, I have been ‘at school for fifteen 


years, and——- ? : 
‘ Bifteen yearsi ” exclaimed Alan, interrupt, | 
ing her; “ but, surely, you,went home for the 
holidays??? ; 
“TI never hada home, Papa was in India. 





He promised: I whoul@°go out to him this 


winter.” 4 ; 
The rebellious tears again gathered in her 


es. 
Mi I understandy” ‘said Alan, gently ; “ poor 
child!” 

“T like.you to call’me. that,” said Florence, 

ratefully. ““Theydon’t understand here how I | 
Poved him. They»think because he was in | 
India and Ein Baglend I cannot mind,” J 

«‘ Who doesn’t understand ?:’’ 

“My Aunt Janotand-the girls.” 

He looked puzzled 

“1 don’t. know» many «people about here, 
What is your aunt’s' name?” 

“ Fox—she live#at the Court,” 

“ Ab, I understand now, You-are the Miss 
Warburton the Fanes were telling me about, 
Lady Emily is.very: disappointed. you won't 
go-and stav with, her.’ 

‘* Ste never asked me.’? 

Alan smiled. 

‘I'm wfraidi Mray.. Pex) has; something to 
answer: for~ I know: Lady, Emily.carried the 


e 





‘Ab, if was the day I saw her from the 
window. I did so.wish she would turn her 
head and see me.’’ 

‘* But sarely, Miss Warburton, you don’t 
have to see.your friends through windows?”’ 

She blushed. 

‘‘T am generally in the schoolroom.” 

‘But after being at school fifteen years 
surely that is not -negessary ?” 

“TI have to.teach the children, and then 
afterwards there are the girls’ dresses to help 
with, I never seem to have any time until 
to-day.. They gawe me a holiday to-day,’”— 
ona rth. browm eyes sparkled—‘ I did enjoy 
it'so1”? 

Lord Elsdale felt farious. He would have 
liked ‘to, suffecate .Mra. Fox and her whole 
family. For fully: five: minutes he did not 
speak, 

“ Don't think me lazy,” said Florence, wist- 
Sala. “I know I ought not. to have said 
that.” 

‘‘E think you lazy! I blame you! Why, I 

was wondering how anyone could tronb'e 
you,” 
They had finished tea, and, ringing the bell, 
Lord Elsdale ordered the brongham for seven 
o’clock. Then he took his little, shy, tremb- 
ling guest through the drawing-room and 
library, 

Florence agreed with him in preferring Mrs, 
Kingswood’s cheerfal apartment. ; 

‘* And do you live here all alone, Lord Els- 
dale?”’ 

‘I don’t live anywhere. I.am asad rover, 
Miss Warburton—here to-day. and gone to- 
morrow.” 

“IT wish you lived. here,;”’ she said, simply, 
‘‘ Then, perhaps, I should see you sonastimes. 
You have been,so kind to me.” 

Alan made her no answer, bat he did what 
he-had not done to. any woman for five years—~ 


he took the little white hand in his and press-d 


it to his lips. 

‘‘ We are, friends,” he seid, gravely ; ‘ re- 
member that, Miss Warburton, while. I live I 
have no greater pleasure than to serve yoo.” 

He delivered her to Mrs. Kingswood, When 
shecame down in her plain black dress, his 
princess seemed transposed into a timid scheol- 
girl; the brongham was waiting, and the old 
housekeeper. took her place at. Florence's side. 

‘“Shalk we drive»right up, to the house?” 
asked Florence, nervously, 

“‘ Not if you would rather not, deay.’’ 

‘Tam co frightened,” said the girl, wistfally; 
“if my auntsaw me.getting out of hiscarriaze 
she might think I had asked Lord Elsdale to 
lend it me.’”’ 

Mrs. Kingswood saw the force of; this; the 
carriage was stopped ten minutes’: walk from 
the Court, and-she: walked behind the young 
lady to the house. | Oue glance at the windows 
told them the family had not retarned, for 
there were no lights visible in the dining- 
room. , 

“* Good-bye,” said Florence, warmly, “I shall 
neverforgethow good you have been to me.” 

Lord Etedale thought a great deal of the 
sleeping beauty he had discovered in the wood 
—in fact, he thought of very little else—and the 
result of his meditations. was that very early 
the next afternoon ne walked through the wood, 
and called at Foxgrove Court, 

He wes ushered into the drawing-room, and 
received by its mistress and her daughter with 
an empressement whic’: knew no bounds. 

Alan was fart»o mucha man of the world 
to. allow the, motive of his visit to be gueseed. 
He never commented upon the absence of the 
little creature he hadi come to see, He told 
Mrs. Fox,,as her nearest, neighbour, ho felt 
they should uot be strangers, and then accept+d 
a.very éegerly-woried invitation to dine with 
them: one evening in the following week, 

A'an,Dane.took care that the evening shou!d 
be.of his choosing, aud:fixed.on,one when he 
knew a large harvest-home in, the, neighbour- 
hood would deprive Miss Warburton of her 
pupils.; Then-be, wilfally, mistook the hour of 
dinner, and arrived.at half-past.six instead of 
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half-past seven, and found the ladies of the 
family all engaged in their toilet. 

His apologies were courteous. He declared 
he would strill in the grounds until his 
hostesses were at liberty; and then he walked 
slowly round the house until, through an open 
window, he espied the face which so haunted 
his fancy. 

A little paler, a-little graver than she had 
been the week before, but very sweet and love- 
able. 

“Miss Warburton !”’ 

A crimson flush dyed the girl's cheek. 

“Oh, please go away,” she cried, in a fright- 
ened voice, ‘“‘ Aunt Janet would be so angry.”’ 

“ Why ?” 

** Because I have all this work to do,” and 
she held up a skirt half trimmed with lace. 
* Bertha is to wear this to-night.” 

‘*Put your work down,” he said, taking it 
from her trembling fingers. ‘ Now auswer me 
one question. You know you told me you 
would be my friend. When shall I see you 
again? ’’ 

“I don’t know.” 

“T am waiting for your answer,” said Alav, 
in a tone of fond authority. “I do not mean 
to go from here until you give it me.” 

Florence hesitated. 

“T expect I might visit here three times a- 
week and be no nearer you,” said the Earl, 
wrathfally. 

** Yes; I never see strangers.” 

“Do you never go out?” 

“ Ob, yes, with the children.” 

* But without them?’”’ 

“ Never, except on Sundays. They are with 
their father in the afternoon ; and I generally 
go to church.” 

Alan smiled, and disappeared. 

Mrs. Fox’s hopes ran high that night. Here 
was the wealthiest earl in England, the noble- 
man who was a reputed woman-hater, almost 
a self invited guest. 

Lord Elsdale’s courtesy was perfect. He 
sade himself the life and soul of the party. 
He took his hostess in to dinner in right of his 
rank; only la‘er on, when he had to make choice 
among the young ladies, he singled out Pussy 
for his companion. 

Mrs. Fox stared, and her elder daughter 
marvelled. They had not the key to the enigma. 
They did not know Lord Elsdale was thinking 
of a sweet voice, which told him ‘Pussy is 
always kind.”’ 

It was a lovely summer’s night, and they all 
went into the grounds. Pussy chatted on as 
freely to the Ear! as if he had been a vobody. 
A thorough democrat was this younglady. She 
told him quite frankly about her cousin. 

“ Mamma says Florence must not come out 
while she is in such deep mourning; but that is 
not why she is kept shut up.” 

“Why not, then?” 

“She is very pretty, and mamma is afraid 
your cousin will fall in love with her.” 

** What, Cecil? ” 

‘Yes, he was in the same regiment as her 
father, and they travelled down from London 
together.”’ 

Lord Elsdale sought ont his cousin the next 
morning, and gave him a very warm invitation 
to shoot over his estate, and take as many 
friends with him as he liked. Cecil accepted, 
rapturously wondering not a little at the earl’s 
sudden hospitality. 

‘* I shall stay here awhile,” said Alan, non- 
chalantly ; “ and_I'll see your mother is not 
dull.” 

The moment Cecil was gone Lady Emily 
drove over to Foxgrove and renewed Fe invi- 
tation to Miss Warburton. It was accepted 
with pleasure this time, since Cecil was away 
and Alice's prospects could, therefore, not be 
endangered. It was highly desirable to get rid 
of Florence for a while, since Tony had been 
discovered paying her stolen attentions; and 
Mrs. Fox believed so fully in her son’s fasci- 
nation, she could not realize any girl’s being 
proof against them. 

“TI am so glad to have you,” said: Lady 
Emily, as they drove home together. “Do you 





know, Miss Warburton, I have always wished 
for a daughter; it will be quite a pleasare to 
me to fancy for » little while my wish is 
realized.”’ : 

And the second evening of Florence's stay at 
Westfield arrived the Earl of Elsdale, 

“TI promised Cecil to take care of you in his 
absence, Aunt Emily, and here Iam!” 

‘* My dear, Iam always glad to see you. 
Let me introduce you to Miss Warburton.” 

But he took Florence's slim fingers into his. 

‘* Miss Warburton and I have met before.” 

Lady Emily never doubted it was at the 
Court. She was called away to see someone on 
business, and the two were left alone. 

** You did not go to church on Sunday after- 
noon,” said Alan, slowly. 

“ No, I was too tired!” 

**I waited for you two hours!” 

‘You waited forme? Iamvery sorry! I 
mean it was very kind of you to take the 
trouble!” ~ 

“ It was no trouble.” 

“Is it not kind of Lady Emily to ask me 
here?” 

“ Kind, to heraelf.” 

Florence smiled. 

‘*It seems too good to be true. I am so 
happy, I have forgotten all my troubles,” 

** Poor child |!” he had taken the slim fingers 
again into bis. ‘‘ What makes you so happy ?” 

“‘ Your aunt is so kind to me.” 

‘I should like to be kind to you, Florence.” 

‘‘ How did you know my name?” 

“I heard it at the Court. It just suits you.” 

* Aunt Janet says it is too fanciful. It was 
mamma’s wish, I think.” 

Lord Elsdale came to Westfield nearly every 
day. He was always full of some scheme for his 
aunt’s pleasure, and Lady Emily, who loved 
him dearly, never his real object in 
coming. She had a little dream of her own, 
poor lady ; it had long been her wish that Cecil 
should marry, and where would he find another 
wife so sweet and winsome as Florence War- 
burton? Already she loved the lonely girl as 
her own child—already she dreamed of the 
time when she would be Mrs. Fane, 

Lord Elsdale never said a word of his 
wishes, he never spoke to Florence a syllable 
the whole world might not have h , only 
he made it the business of his life to see that 
she was happy—only his blue eyes brightened, 
his deep voice softened for her as for no other 
living creature. 

“ What do you think of Alan?” Lady 
Emily ‘asked her little visitor one evening when 
they sat alone,” 

‘*He is very handsome! ” 

It was not in the least what she had meant 
to say, but somehow no other words would 
come. 

“Yes!” returned the aunt, warmly; ‘‘and 
he is so generous and true, I wish he would 
settle down and be like other people.” 

“I don’t think the Earl is eccentric.” 

“You don’t understand, Floy. I mean I 
want him to marry; he is the last of his line; 
when he dies the title will be extinct.” 

Florence Warburton was silent; she loved 
her hostess dearly, bat not even to please her 
could she express a hope that Lord Elsdale 
should marry. Marry! y the very thought 
told her her own secret; those dark blue eyes 
had charmed her heart out of her own keep- 
ing. She, the lonely orphan, the little un- 
formed school-girl, had been mad enough to 
love the most noble the Earl of Elsedale. No- 
thing but misery could come of it—nothing but 
certain woe. He was so great and generous, he 
would never stoop to think of her; and she— 
well, she loved him as men are not always 
loved, and as women have it in them to love 
but once, 


‘*No, Alan will never marry,’ repeated 
Lady Emily, as though stating a well-known 


fact. ‘I suppose it would be more than we 
could expect that he should.” 
““ Why ?” asked Florence, a little defiantly. 
“(My dear, he was engaged to the most 
beautifal creatare the sun ever shone upor— 





he loved her with ali his heart and soul—their 
wedding day was fixed——” 

** Don’t say sbe died,’ came from Florence, 
with a pitiful sob, “Oh! Lady Emily, how 
could she die when anyone loved her 80? ”’ 

‘*She did not die. I am afraid she did not 
care much for love ; she gave herself and her 
beauty to another—a richer, nobler suitor.” 

** And Lord Elsdale ? ” 

“Her loss wrecked his life, he has never 
been quite the same since. Alan will never 
get over his di ointment; it has made him 
a terribleroamer. With three establishments 
of his own in England, he is generally wander- 
ing half the year on the Continent. I ex 
he will soon be off again; in fact, ha as 
much Jast night.” 

Lady Emily was called away; she could not 
tell the agony she had inflicted. Left alone, 
Florence flung berself on her kaees, and, with 
her head buried in the sofa ws, wept such 
silent, voiceless tears, as only come from real 
misery. She had wept for father’s loss, 
for her own hardships, but never with the 
mute despair she felt now, at eighteen, .her 
every hope of happiness centred on Alan. And 
lo! he was going to leave her—his whole heart 
was another's ! 

Someone coming softly in witnessed her 
gricf. Lord Elsdale's heart ached as he saw 
her. He had come there that night resolved 
to risk everything and know his fate. He 
thought he had taught Florence what happi- 
ness was—had given her an earnest of what 
her life should be if she would only trast it to 
him; and now he found her weeping as children 
cannot weep, gri as women only have the 
power to grieve. 

“ Florence!” 

No answer. Very gently Alan stepped for- 
ward and raised her to her feet. 

“ Florence, what is it? Speak tome, Who 
has dared to make you shed such tears?”’ 

‘No one,’—she was sobbing still, and her 
voice was faint and broken, but she never 
thought of disobeying him—“ no one, indeed, 
a it is only that Iam tired and 

Lord Elsdale put her on the .sofa, and, 
standing in front of her, fixed his blue eyes 
fall upon ber face. 

**You called me your friend,” he said, 
steadily; “‘I am waiting to hear how I can 
help you.” 

“You can do nothing, indeed—indeed, you 
cannot.” 

He lcoked at her gravely. 

a : left you yesterday a happy, careless 
chi Lo 

‘‘T shall never be a child again,” she said, 
sadly. “Oh! Lord Elsdale, I wish you had 
left me that afternoon in the wood,” 

‘* I wish nothing of the sort. I mean tomake 
you happy. Do you know what I came here 
for this evening?” 

o Yes.’’ 

The answer amazed him. 

‘And did that make you cry? Oh! my 
child, surely you know I would not do it if it 
made you unhappy?” 

‘* You came to say good-bye,” said Florence, 
steadily; “Lady Emily has jast told me; 
she says you will never have a home or be 
settled happily again, becanse——” 

She stopped. Alan knew quite well she 
had been listening to his own story from his 
aunt’s lips. 

** Florence,” he said, gravely; “you are too 
good and pure todeceive me. Tell me why you 
were crying?” : 

“IT can’t?’ said the girl, sharply. ‘Oh! go 
away; don’t ask me cruel questions.” 

“IT mus6 ask you one more, my darling— 


| were you crying because you thought I was 


going away—were those precious tears for 
me?” 
She answered nothing ; she hid her golden 
head in unutterable confusion. 
‘* Fiorence, I may tell you now the true 
of my coming here to-night. It was 
not to bid you farewell ; it was to ask you if 
there need be any good-bye between you and 
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me, my darling. I love you as my own soul; 

will do what life can to make youhappy. Tze 
only privilege I crave of Heaven is that of 
sheltering your golden head from all storms, 
f only you will trust me and be my wife.” 

“Your wife ?’’ murmured the girl, in sur- 
prise ; “ your wife?” 

“ My much-loved wife—my dearest treasure! 
Florence, lift your clear eyes to mine and tei! 
me if my dream is all in vain, if my love is 
entirely hopeless?” 


(To be continued.) 








TxrovcH life man is liable to error, and 
requires check, rebuke, andcounsel, Hesh u'd 
be his own good spirit, hovering over himself 
in moments of passion, temptation, and danger, 
and reminding himself that he owes a duty to 
his Maker, with which the opinions and con- 

uences of the world have nothing to do. 
Life, in regard to the earth, is a passing dream. 
The reality is the hereafter. 


Her Domarn.—A woman’s exclusive domain 
is surely found in her drawing-room, and in 
its appointments something more than the in- 
dustry, the primness and the care of the well- 
drilled housewife, is wanted. A woman’s 
character may be told jast as much from the 
character of her drawing-room as from her 
dress, or her manner, or her conversation. 
The charm of the drawing-room is, like that of 
its owner, its womanliness ; and, 80 far as it 
lacks that, it lacks its idiosyncratic merit. 
There are ladies who consider themselvs 
sensible and practical persons, who profess, 
and consistently illustrate in their action, a 
supreme disregard for these little amenities 
Instead, however, of beivg sen-ible, they are 
really silly and thoughtless. They do not take 
the trouble, and, perhaps, they lack the 
imagination which would move them todo so, 
to ascertain or to consider what are the true 
foundations of a woman’s power. The secret 
of Byron’s fatal difficulty with his wife will 
never be known: but it is just possible that 
there may have been no secret at all. Lady 
Byron was “‘ faultily faultless,” She had none 
of a woman’s failings, or of an ordicary 
woman’s weaknesses, and to say this is to admit 
that she had few of a woman’s attractions. 
Men often do not find ont this defect before 
marriage, or if they suspect it they underrate 
its significance, The sequel is generally more 
or less disastrous or disagreeable. In other 
women’s drawing-rooms they find and ap- 
preciate that grace and elegance which they 
miss in their own. 

Tzpiovs Tatxens—How many tedious 
talkers one is forced to tolerate in the highways 
and byways of society! They commence a 
sentence and pause, make a great account of a 
prolonged “and,” use a word and then change 
if for another, and consume so much precious 
time that, the lirtener becoming impatient, 
what they say is deemed small compensation 
for the time occupied. Surrounded by bright 
spirits, all of whom have something to say well 
worth the hearing, it is insufferably annoying 
to be obliged to sit, outwardly calm and respect. 
ful, and to long-drawn sentences, the pith 
of whose meaning could have been expressed 
in a few well-chosen words. It may be said in 
extenuation that all have not the power to 
“talk right on,”’ But the habit of talking well 
may be + oe In the first place, one must 
be sure he something to say before monopo- 
lizing the time which might otherwise be 
profitably and pleasantly employed ; and then, 
in a few simple, well-adapted words, bear 
partin the conversation. The wiser 
and more edacated the society in which one 
finds himself, the less the necessity of robbing 
the dictionary for its polysyllables.. The best 
one has to say is best said in the simplest 
manner, for all love most that “talk”? which 
seems the natural overflow of the mind. Also 
discard all desire to shine, and listen with 
respectful attention when others speak. 





COME AND GONE. 


—O— 
In a thoughtful spirit, I sought to day 
The pure repose of a leafy way 
Near the homest-ad old of my early days, 
Which is ever so sweet to my wayward feet 
When the first cool days after summer's heat 
Are half-withdrawn in a tinted haze. 


Bat I walked not alone, Beside me there 
A darling girl of familiar air, 
Though visible to my eyes alone, 
Walked, chatted, and laughed till it almost 


seem: 
That of absence and death I had only dreamed, 
Such life and love in her sweet eyes shone. 


Oh, I could not my old grief understand ! 
I joyed in her presence, I pressed her hand, 
I gave myself up to her charming mood, 
Which led me as wild a merry-go-round 
As boy and girl truants had ever found 
By brook and meadow, in ficld and wood. 


Sometimes she would stoop for a spray of fern, 
Sometimes a tuft of grey moss to turn 
To spy if some treasure larked underneath, 
And again, as she chatted and laughed away, 
She would skip from my side to come back 
more gay 
With her tresses twined by a wildflower- 
wreath. 


But at Jast when we came to a turnstile grey 
Toat had marked sweet trysts of a bygone 


day, 
She paused, aud I saw that her tears fell 


ast, 
As suddenly through the trees she sped, 
With a farewell t:ss of her shining head 
And bat one glance backward behind her 
cast, 


In vain I beckoned and called, in vain 
I wrung my hands as the old dull pain 

Of loss and bereavement made me groan ; 
There was only a flutter of tress and dregs, 
Of her vanishing youthful loveliness, 

And I was once more in the woods alone. 


And then I knew that I had but moved 
With the pees of one who had lived and 
love 
In my boyhood's worship and hopes of yore. 
Still mellow and sweet to.my pensive ear 
Came the farm-yard sounds from the home. 
stead near, 
Bat I moved in autumns that were no more. 
Re DT. 








MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
o=nQa= 
CHAPTER III. 
HOW IT HAPPENED, 


Tue Mooltons*lived in a low, rambling old- 
fashioned bailding, standing by the side of the 
river, and called The Cottage. 

Some years had elapsed since Mr. Moulton 
died, and his widow, with infinite tact, un- 
limited patience, and never-failing amiability, 
had managed to marry her two eldest daughters 
to men in well-assured positions—men, too, who 
made the girls fairly good husbands, 

eed, Mrs. Moulton was one of those wo- 
men who are far more fascinating in middle- 
age than their daughters are ever likely to be. 

It often happens that you meet a mother 
and daughter together, the latter exquisitely 
pretty, and, to all outward appearance, per- 
fectly refined; and when you look at the 
mother you see she has the same features as 
her offspring, though they have become coarse 
and repulsive now the glamour of youth has 
departed from them. 

Then you turn your eyes again to the 
daughter, and feel that in time she will be but 
a copy of her parent, as she now rr 
but a copy of what that parent was in her 
girlhood, 








There are other middle-aged womex—few in 
number, it is true—who make men wish that 
their daughters may be like them when they 
reach maturity, and of these few Mrs. Moulton 
was one, 

For age had mellowed her, and the sweetness 
of her temper and the kindly disposition of 
her nature had come to be reflected upon her 
face, giving her a charm which youth itself 
could not impart; nor was her amiability 
fictitious, and if she warned off young men 
who might reasonably be considered detri- 
mental, i¢ was because sho knew her own 
children, and knew the world too well not to 
feel very sure that a certain p-rtion of worldly 
goods were absolately necessary to anything 
like domestic happiness. 

Fortunately, for them and fcr herself, Mrs. 
Moulton had experienced very little trouble on 
this score with her two eldest daughters. 

They had been wooed and won by men 
whose means were ample, and whose love must 
have been disinterested, because their brides 
were quite porticnless, 

With Edith, however, Mrs. Moulton had had 


“not alittle difficulty. 


In the first place, Edith was delicate, and, 
consequently, had been more humoured and 
petted than either of her sisters ; and she was 
more self-wi'led and secretive than they. 

Carefal as her mother had been of her, tlis 
girl of nineteen bad conceived a deep-seated 
passion for a man who was utterly unworthy 
of any good woman’s love ; one, too, who said 
frankly—when it suited his purpose to do so— 
that when he married he must marry a fortune, 
since he himself had next to nothing. 

He did not tell Edith this at first, because he 
thought she might be well dowered; but when 
he learnt that +he and her mother lived upon 
an income that would cease with the life of 
the latter, he became charmingly frank with 
regard to his ‘‘ intentions,” 

On the subject of his “devotion” he was 
eloquent, but, as he very truly observed, ‘‘ devo- 
tion’ would not pay the butcher's bills, and 
even the most infatuated of lovers could not 
live upon air. 

So when Mrs. Moulton began to show some 
solicitude for her daughter’s happiness, Mr. 
Arthur Ransom told the anxious parent with 
perfect frankness that he was absolately with- 
out any definite income, and that he was liv- 
ing on capital too small to be invested to any 
purpose. 

When sbe asked him what his prospects 
were, he replied, with the utmost candour, “A 

001 appointment abroad, or a rich wife at 
1ome.’’ At present, however, he saw no pro- 
bability of getting either. 

So the lady could do nothing but request him 
to discontinue his visits to her house, and to 
refrain in future from paying any attention to 
ber daughter—an injanction which, with more 
alacrity than good taste, he promised to abey. 

For just about this time he had made the 
acquaintance of Ruth Wrayford, and, having 
discovered that she was heiressto a large 
property, he made up his mind to win her. 

This was not so easy a matter, however, as 
it at first appearej, for Ruth was well looked 
after by her guardians; and she was 80 open 
and straightforward in her conduct, and so 
utterly reckless of the opinion of the world, 
that it. was quite impossible to make any secret 
assignations with her. = 

Secresy had proved an additional charm to 
Edith Moulton, and she had delighted in de- 
ceiving her mother, and having stolen meet- 

with her lover ; but Ruth would have cut 
off her right hand sooner than have descended 
to anything so mean and deceitful. ny o2 

“I amnot afraid of my aunt,” she said, in 
unfeigned surprise, when Arthur suggested that 
she should slip out of the house unobserved 
and take a stroll with him in the moonlight ; 
‘and I have no fancy for strolls in the moon- 
light, If you want to see me, come and call 
upon my aunt and me as other people do.” 

Whereupon Arthur sighed and declared that 
Miss Wrayford had snubbed him, and that 
her other gaardian, Mr. Conniston, had been 
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quite rndeto him; but Rath only laughed, for 
open rebellion to authority delighted her, and 
8e said, with outspoken candour,— 

** You needn’t mind Aunt Dora’s suubs nor 
Uncle Ra!ph’s rudeness, they can’t control me; 
and if you want to talk with me and Iam 
civil to you, what does the rest matter?” 

He kissed her hand, but made no verbal re- 
ply. It was useless to argue with.a girl who 
had sach a downright, straightforward way of 
looking at things; and, trying to hide his 
chagrin, he asked,— 

P * i. you be at the flower-show on Tues- 
ay ? 

* Yes,’’ was the reply. 

“Then I shall meet you there, and I shall 
brave the frowns of your guardians.and keep 
to your-side,” 

“ Very well, do. I think auntieis going to 
have a sort of informal party afterwards, and 
I shall invite you to join us. I daresay I 
shali be lectured for my behaviour when it is 
over, but that won’t in the least matter.” 

And she laughed brightly, as though she 


rather enjoyed a scene from which most girls 


would naturally shrink, 

“T am afraid it won’t bs very pleasant for 
me,” he said, ruefully, feeling sure that he 
should never gain the same amount of in- 
fluence over her if he wooed her openly ashe 
might possibly obtain if he could induce her 
to mest him in secret. 

“ Then don’t come,” she retorted, promptly. 

‘Of course I will come,” he said, in a tone 
of resignation ; “but I mus say, I think you 
ars squcamish in not meeting me for a stroll 
one of these lovely moonlight nights,’’ 

‘*T am not squeamish, but I do not choose 
to do what I should b2 ashamed to confess 
that I had done,” she said, with more dignity 
than he thought she possessed; ‘‘ and I shall 
be offended if you ask me again,” 

She was so evidently in earnest, and meant 
just what.she said, and neither more nor less, 
that he felt ite would be fatal to his suit to 
press the matter farther, and he said, with a 
forced smile,— 

“You are quite right, I ought not to have 
asked you ; but I think soconstantly of you 
that it was but natural——” 

Here he paused. 

Perhaps he would have found it difficult to 
finish the sentence in a satisfactory manner, 
but Miss Wrayford saved him the trouble, for 
she came up to them and said to herniece 
sharply,— 

* Lhave been looking everwhere for you Ruth, 
We ought to have been home half-amhour ago; 
you know we expect friends to dinner." 

‘* You can’t have looked far, aunt,’’ was the 
careless reply. ‘‘ But I am quite ready to go.” 

Then she turned to Arthur Ransom, and 
giving: him her hand, she smiled sweetly, and 
seemed to say something to him: in a low 
tone. 

In point. of fact, she only said ‘* Geod-bre, 
you see. what a dragon I have to look after 
me.’ Bat her aunt thought she made some 
promise for another interview, and. she de- 
termized to watch her niece closely. 

But Rath was not particularly in love with 
Arthur Ransom; she liked him, and she liked:to 
think that:there was ons man in the world 
who was really in love with her, but this is'a 
very common sentiment with girls of her age; 
and can no more be regarded»as:real- love 
than a bowl of water may: be compared to the 
ocean, — 

Indeed, if her uncle and herannt-hadmot se 
openly disapproved of Mr.. Ransom/’s at. 
tentions Ruth herself would very: soon have 
wearied of them; but to covet what: waedor- 
bidden, and to like to do what she was ‘told 
she ought:not to do, was.so natural to the girl 
that: the very fact of being opposed made her 
determined to have what otherwise she wonld: 
have considered. worthless, 

This«conversation. had taken: place some. 
three. months «before «that wintry day upon 
which Sidney Stanhope had met with such 
scant courtesy on his visit.td Wrayford Halli 

Butbehad: no: idea of ' seriously encouraging: 


Mr, Ransom, but when she met him at the 
flower-show on the following Tuesday she 
laughed and chatted with him—she allowed 
him to monopolize her rociety to the ex- 
clusion of everbody else; and when her sunt 
said it was time to go home, she said, with well 
assumed carelessness,— 

“ You had better come with us, Mr. Ransom ; 
aunt is.going to entertain some very stupid 
people, and I know I shall be awfully dull.” 

‘‘Thank you, I shall be delighted,” was: the 
answer ; and he went. 

Miss Wrayford was too dumbfounded atthe 
moment to do anything but submit, and she 
was at the same time too well-bred:to be any- 
thing but polite to the unwelcome guest, 

Bat it was Arthur Ransom himself who made 
a repetition of this kind of thing impossible, 

Had he been content to spend the evening 
like any ordinary -guest; his’ presence might 
not have been objected to by Mr. Ralph Conis- 
ton, who naturally thought Miss Wrayford had 
invited him; but Ransom was somewhat in- 
toxicated with his success, and’ he devoted 
himself to Rath in such a marked manner, 
and gave himself such airs of proprietorship, 
that the girl herself was annoyed, and her 
uncle was almost furious. 

When the guests had departed ‘there was 
something like a scene between Ruth and her 
guardians, and though the young lady was 
wellable to take care of herself and to defend 
her own conduct, she was a little daunted 
when her uncle declared that he would order 
him off the premises if she invited Ransom to 
the house egain. 

“Do whatoulike when you are. of age,” 
concluded her uncls, “ but you shall not marry 
an adventurer like that fellow while I can pre- 
vent it.”’ 

“TI don’t want.to marry him!” retorted 
Ruth, angrily. 

‘*The fellow believes you do,” was the 
rejoinder; ‘* and you and. le have taken good 
care that the people who were here this even- 
ing should be of the same opiniop. I wonder 
you hare no more ‘pride or dignity than to 
allow a fellow like that to make you conspicu- 
ous by his mercenary attentions! ” 

Ruth tossed her head, feeling in no way 
abashed;'thongh'she was angry at the idea of 
being sought for her money, and: she said, dis- 
dainfully,— 

**I don’tithink-you have any right to sup- 
pose that’ Mr. Ransom pays me-attention for 
the sake of'my money, for, if so, you might say 
the same of every man who goes’ out of his 
way'to be-civil to me.”’ 

‘*A map who has some means ‘of his own 
may seek the affections of a girl who is wealthy 
without doing so for her money,” replied her 
uncle, severely ; “but when a man has nothing, 
and he throws over a girl who is penniléss to 
ron after an heiress, there can be no doubt as 
to his motive for doing)ao.” 

“And has Mr, Ransom thrown over any- 
body?” questioned Ruth. 

‘* He has,” was the reply. 

** Will you tell:me who itis?” 

“No, I happened’ to. kaow it by accident; 
but itis a fact; nevertheless)” 

Ruth shragged her shoulders,: and: in ‘her 
heart she believed the: penniless»girl to: baa 
myth:invented*for the occasion’; but she did 
not-say: 80, and* she would not say she: was 
sorry for what‘she:had done; though she men 
tally rezolved not to give Mr. Ransom.asimilar 
opportanity. of: making her’ 80: conspicuous 


again. 

As might: have bven ‘anticipated, however, 
the guests talked about what they had seen, and 
the rumour about: Westwich that Arthur 


| Ransom and Rath Wrayford were engaged’ to 


be 


The r reathed ‘The: C: ‘and sent 


"Edith Monlton intorauch: & condition ‘of-altere | selasions 
nate swoon and hysteria, that: her ‘mother | married bis.sister) 
abruptly:took her ‘off ‘to's fashionable -water- | 


ing-place, in the:hope that: a. change .of scene 


and a round of gaicty would*have:a beneficial: | 


effect:upon ler: i 
Neither was she mistaken. 


The. hempériz 





ment proved quite successful ; Edith quickly 
regained her cheerfulness, and though none of 
the men who appeared to admire her went to 
the extent of ing for her ‘band, more 
than one eligible partt seemed very near the 

point of doing 80; 

It was here that the Moultons met Sidney 
Stanhope, who had just succeeded. to rome 
property in the neighbourhood of Westwich ; 
and when, in the course of conversation, he 
said he should be visiting thetown shortly, 
Mrs. Moulton invited him to call and see her. 
This he promise#to'do, but he had no inten- 
tion at the time of becoming an aspirant for 
Edith’s hand. 

Indeed he had seen a- portrait of Rath 
Wrayford, and had been. much) impressed by 
the bright, beautiful face of the wilful heiress. 
and as a portion of the propertyjlefttobim wa. 
actually in the ion of Rath’s guardians; 
—— it on her bebalf, = bad, wn — 
to hi at an easy way: of praven itigas 
tion would bea marriage between himself and 
the young lady. 

The suggestion seamed-s very matural one to 
him, and he responded to it cordially by 
accepting Mr. Coniston’s invitation to come 
and stay with him for a day or two-—it being 
tacitly understood that he was to become 
acquainted with Ruth meanwhile. 

Unfortunately for the success of the arrange- 
ment Mr. Coniston was unwise enovgh to pre- 
pare Ruth for the visit of this very eligible 
suitor; and she, with. her usual preyerotys 
had turned up her pretty nose and shrugged 
her shoulders, and cher head and dc- 
clared that she knew she should hate the man 
before she caw him. 

It was not love for Arthur Ransom that made 
her say this, for she had not seen much of that 
gentleman since the evening which he epent in 
her house. 

Her uncle and aunt took good care to keep 
him at a safe distance wherever Ruth went, 
and she was hoth too proud and too indifferent _ 
to gg to think of meeting him clandes- 
tinely. 

Thus matters stood when Sidney Shope 
arrived at, Westwich, and not finding A 
me at home, drove, on to Wrayford 

& 

How Ruth behavedon that ccoasion we al- 
ready know; and Sigabopte who had been 
previously vexed at finding that Mr. Coniston 
had not given orders for his reception, was 
now so irritated that he listened politely and 
coldly te Miss Wrayford when she madé some 
lame apology for her niece, de to stay to 
dinner, and when he left her drove straight to 
an hotel. 

Here Mr. Coniston, who had misunderstood 
the:day he was: to arrive, found Him; andywas 
soon given to understand thatanycompromiso 
with: regard tothe property was out .of the 
question since he felt no: more disposed to:cul+ 
tivate: Miss Ruth's acquaintance than. she was 
to know more‘of jhim.: ) 

Mr. Coniston waa bitterly: mortified’ with 
Ruth, with , and with himself, :forit 
had been a piece of carcleseness; om his own 
part not to remember the:day upon which his 
guest was to- arrive.’ . 


es) , and Mz. Conistom left him, and: 
went to Wrayford Hallito relieve his mind: by. 
scolding | his niece and:her-aunt—whose: only: 

i hipto-him-wasthet her brother had’ 


Andis Stanh the same: ovening, 
icgalas tall Conmtatitetaenne 

. Dhat. he was: very: warmly: received by.the 
i but pataral enough) abd 





motherwas 
\blushed aaddireoped: 
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so gentle aud tender and winning that he had 
very little difficulty in persuading himself that 
he was in love with her. 

He repeated his visit the next day, and the 
next-again, and on this occasion he seized her 
hand and kissed it just as her mother entered 
the-room, and somehow as he looked at: Mrs. 
Moulton’s face he felt that he had gone too far 
to hesitate any longer, and he asked her } 
— if she would give him her daughter for 

e. 

Thus the engagement was entered into with 
but little love on his part, and none whatever 
upow hers, 

‘*IT wonder what Arthur will think when he 
hears of it?” was the question which had 
most-interest for her as she played with the 
diamond ring-which Stanhope ‘slipped on her 
finger, “I wonder if he will be sorry, and if 
he will try to make me throw over Sidney to 
marry-him?” 

And so for many days-she expected that her 
old lover would return to her both eager and 
penitent, but he never came. He made no 
sign; and the wretched girl slowly realised that 
he had left her to her fate, 





CHAPTER: Iv. 
RUTH MEANS TO GIVE A PARTY, 


Iristhe day after thas: meeting on the ice 
and Edith Moulton sits by the fire in the 
drawing-room, 

Sheis wrapped up ia a white: woolly shawl, 
and ‘she leoks'a. very’ interesting invalid, for 9, 
bright heotie flush is upon her checks, her eyes 
have aif almost unnatural brillianey, and there 
is a graceful langour about her which her short, 
dry cough does not. disturb. 

Her mother is more anxious about her than 
she cares to admit, for Edith has beeome both 
fretfal aud irritable of late,.and now she re- 
fuges to see a doctor, declaring that there is 
nothivg the matter with her buat a cold, and 
that she. hates physic. 

The winter afternoon is drawing to a close, 
when Sidney Stanhope comes to pay his usual 
daily visit. 


vy s 
He-is very:attentive to his fiancée, but Mra. 
Moulton cannot help feeling that there is some- 


‘ thing unreal} about this sngagement, for Sidney 


seems. tobe. but playing a. part, and to be 
ever on his. guard to do and: say the right 
thing'at the right moment; and he never seems 
to resent Edith’s variable temper; and the 
er trifles. over which she tries to vex 
im. 

“Tf he-had: more feeling he would have less 
patience,” thought the mother; as. she silently 
watched the couple; “ and yet nothing but love 
could have tempted bim to propose to her. 
Tho secret of her comduct:I know; but he 
puzzles:me.” 

This: afternoon Mr; Stanhope seems even 
more formal and more absent-minded. than 
uswal, untibhe sees that Edith is unwell, and 
then he exclaims, abruptly,;— 

“Then Ruth Wrayford was right; you are 
delitate, and you ought not tohave been on the 
ice yesterday,” 

“ Roth was not right,-and the: ice has no. 
thing to do with it,” retorted Edith, angrily ; 
“EP havo caught a cold: I supposeeverybody 
catches a cold at onetime or anether, Phere is 
nothing to‘make a foes about; I shall-be well. 
ae cg» cone a : 

**T hope ” he. replied} in a more 
gentle tones "but you’ don’t look well; and I 
don’t like thateough of yours, I wish you would 
see a doctor.” 

“ Phatis what I have:been begging‘her to 
do” Mrs, Moulton remarked, 

* Yespmeamma-would keep a doctor in the 
house .if*she- could,” returned Edith, im. 
patiently ; “ I detest doctors andeI won’t have. 
one near me. ~ Ishall be well again to-morrow ; 
and’ I'woeuldn’t miss. going to the. toreblight. 
a wh a I'suppose there. 


“No, thedéei4e in splendid edndition,:and ‘I 
havediten diutingy all: the «morning, was thie 























answer; “but there were not co mony people 
upon the Burr Pool to-day es thera were ves- 
terday—though that was to be.expected, as the 
ice on the river is now quite safe,” 

“ And, of course, Rath Wrayford was dash- 
ing about everywhere?” said Edith, bitterly. 

“T don’t know, I have not seen her,” was 
the reply. 

‘“‘ Perhaps she has got @ cold; suggested the 
girl, in a more cheerful tone; “but I wanted 
to ask you what she: meant yesterday by 
apologizing for her rudeness. Had she been 
rudeto you?” 

“ She hadmot been very-civil. but it was not 
worth speaking about,” was. the evasive 
answer ; ‘she isnotalyoung lady tha: I admire,” 

He thought he was speaking the trath. for, in 
theory, he admired a yielding, gentle girl, who 
rarely indulged in opinions of her:own, or that 
had the good taste to hide them if sh« did 

A self-willed, sel?.assertive girl, who would 
put down her foot resolutely and wou!d say I 
will and I won't, andowho was perfectly indif- 
ferent as to what he thought of her was, ac- 
cording: to his. ideas; a most objectionable 
creature; and yet; aithongh he disapproved of 
Ruth so strongly, he could not forges the clear, 
fearless lock of her bright eyes, the lovely eom- 
plexion-of her face, and the wondrous charm 
which seemed to attend her -gracefal and. un- 
studied. movements. 

‘She is a girl who would die rather than do 
or say anything mean or false ? should think,” 


he mused, ashe, recollected how she hud come | 


up tohim and apologized, for, her rudeness; 
‘“‘ but she, would likewise,tell you any number 
of unpleasant. truths with the most perfect 
frankness, qvite regardless of your. feelings, 
No, I donot like Miss Ruth Wrayford.” 

But although he was so firmly convinced 
that he did not like:her, he had looked about 
very anxiously for Rath, and he bad felt rather 
Gisappointed: atnot seeivg ber- upon the ice ; 
and he scon got tircd of skating and went 
home, trying to believe that he was dissutisfied, 
because Edith was nob-with him. 

“TI quite missed you this morving,” he said, 


as he sat with a cup oftca in his hand; and | 


looked at the fair, delicate face of his ba- 


trothed. “Of coursethis cold kept you at home; 


but perhaps it was as well that you were not 
with me, for a man met with a bad accident 
quite close to where I wes.” 

“What happened to him?” asked Mrs. 
Moulton, ae rather for the cake of mak- 
ing conversation than from curiosity. 

‘**He hed a terrible fall, and cut his head 
open.” 

“Oh, how horrid!” cried Edith, with a 
shudder, as she covered her face with her 
hands in real or affected distress. 

“I suppose you didn’t hear the man’s 
name ?” asked Mrs, Moulton, carelessly, 

“Yes, I did; it was Ransom.” 

*“ Not Arthur Ransom ?” asked Edith, all tho 
sham sentiment:gone from her face, and only 
breathless eagerness apparent in it. 

‘Yes, I believe that is his mame Arthur— 
Ransom. I forget who it was that told ma,” 

Bat neither: of ‘his companions heeded his 
last few words; for: Mrs. Moultom, looking 
anxiously at her daughter, saw that she had 
fainted. 

“The fire was too hot for her, I feared it 
was,” said the mother, as she went over to 
her daughter's side. 

But though she spoke so mildly, she felt’as 
though she could ‘have shaken the girl who 
could thus care’ for a man who said frankly 
that without money he would not’marry her. 

Edith was soon brought round, and a glance 
at her mother’s face warned Ker to have a care 
abont what she said, so-she pleaded indisposi- 
tion, and Mrs. Moulton suggested that she had 
better go to her own roomratonce. Sidney 
took: this as:.a hint:that~his presence was no 
longer. desired; and,: after expressing his 
anxiety, he wentiaway; but itnever struck 
him that Arthur Ransom’sename had caused 
Edith to faint. He attributed her weakness 


he began to eerionsly question the wisdom cf 
his choice of a wifa, 

That greatest of all blessings, health, ia 
beyond the command of any one of vs, but be 
held it to be a duty to avoid a matrimonial 
alliance with one who might transmit diseaso 
to generations yet unborn, and the snepicion 
which had flashed aerors his mind that Edith 
Was consumptive troubled him greatly. 

If he had really loved her he might hsve 
been equally anxious, but he would no! have 
felt a moment’s hesitation about marrying her. 
Now, however, the idea of being tied for long, 
weary years to.a sickly wife filled him with 
alarm, and he determined to get the opinion 
of some high medical authority as to her trse 
condition. 

In this frame of miud he returned to Stan- 
hope House, where he was now living. 

The building itself was a large one, but tho 
furnitura was not simply old-fashioned, bnii 
worn and shabby to the last degree, and he 
had had three of the most comforta’le rooms 
fitted up for himself, while the woman and 
her husband, who had been in charge of the 
place before it came into his possession, waited 
upon him. 

It was a solitary mode of life, and was only 
one degree more pleasant than living at.tle 
hotel where he bad first taken np bis quarters ; 
bat. he thought that the farnishing aud deoora- 
ting of the old honse would bea pk.asan’ occn- 
pation for himself and Edith when they wero 
married, and he had decided that thet time 
should not be very far diatent. 

To-night the. old, house seemed more dexo! ‘0 
than usual, and even the large fire whic’ 
barned onthe hearth in the dining-room fai'ci 
to make, the place lock cheerful. 

It was quite dark when, ha reached howe, 
and the, lamp was lighted in, the dining-room, 
but he.did not, turn it, up, though he stirred 
the huge,logs till they filled the wholo room 
with their warm, ruddy lighé. 

He threw himself into a chair, snd si 
watching the fire and thi.kiog discont-ntediy 
that he was getting far less enjoyment 02! c- 
life now he was.rich than when he was com- 
paratively poor. Ay ‘ 
The prospect of bringing Edith here as mis 
| tress of the place did not seem to adi much 
| brightness to the future, and he began 
| seriously to wonder what it was that had taken 
| the savour of life from him, se 
| While he, mused the old woman, who ‘did 

for him, broughtin his dinner, am uninyitivg, 
| ill-cooked meal, which he rent away slmacst 
untasted. : 

This, was. not calenlated_ to improve his 
spirits, and he was just wondering whether it 
would be best to go to bed or to go out and call 
upon some bachelor acquaintance when 2 note 
was handed to him. wie 

It was from Ralph Coniston, Rath Wray- 


£ 


ford's ,uncle..and guardian, aud ran as ivl- 

















| lowa:— 


“ Drar Stansorz,—If you are not otherwise 
engaged, come round and smoke a cigs with 
me. I want to.have achat with you.—Raien 
ContsTon..” ’ 

The young man hesitated, for. a moment. 
He, had not quite; got over his annoyance ai 
the manner in which he hed found he was uot 
expected at Coniston Lodge the. day he frst 
arriyed:at Westwich; and, in the discontent of 
the.present. moment, he reflected, somewhat 
bitterly, that if Ruth and her uncle had re- 
ceived him properly, he would not now be en- 
gaged, to Edich Moulton. 

‘(Nob that.I should have cared .to, marry 
Ruth Wrayford,” he muttered, slond; “ but I 
should not have sought Edith, and I should 
have been free,” 

At this point he pulled himself up, and 
tried to take himself to task, for it was carly 
days for him to repent of his engagemen* and 
to wieh himself free, 

Partly to escape from his own thonghts he 
put om bis overcoat and set cut to walk to 
Céniston Lodge, which was about a mile dis- 





toill-healthand delicacy of-constitution, and’ 
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“Tt was a clear, frosty night, the moon 
shone brilliantly, dimming the light of the 
stars, and the air was keen and crisp, making 
swift motion a matter of necessity if warmth 
were any object. 

Stanhope had nearly reached his destination, 
when he heard his own name mentioned, and 
he became conscious that two women who 
were going in the same direction as himself 
were talking about him. 

“He threw Edith Moulton over some time 
ago, and she has taken up with young Stan- 
hope,”’ said one of the women, ‘I hear that 
she accepted him for the sake of his money, 
and Ransom was trying hard for Ruth Wray- 
ford; but she isn’t quite such a fool as Edith, 
and isn’t to be so easily caught, He is a 
thorough bad lot, though, and I’m not sorry he 
has broken his head, for he has done his best 
to break more than one woman’s heart.” 

“The women have only themselves to 
blame,” remarked the other; “and Miss 
Moulton has got the best of it anyhow.” 

“ She don’t think so,” said the first speaker. 

“I happen to know, because my sister is 
housemaid to Mrs. Moulton, and Miss Edith 
talks to her and gets her to take notes unbe- 
4known to her mother. She's right down 
broken-hearted, and she don’t care a bit for 
young Stanhope—more’s the pity !” 

A couple of men coming towards them put a 
atop to the conversation, and Sidney walked 
on his way, greatly disturbed in mind. 

What he had heard was no doubt mere idle 
gossip; bat it was very unpleasant to be the 
subject of such remarks, and he felt that Edith 
must have given some ground for the positive 
assertions respecting Ransom and himself. 

It was in this frame of mind that he met Mr. 
Coniston, and the latter observed that he was 
in no humour for conversation. 

“TI don’t know if you care to discuss the 
matter to-night,” said Rath’s uncle, after they 
had each smoked a cigar; ‘‘but I wanted to 
see if we could not come to some arrangement 
about that property before the matter gets 
into the hands of the lawyers. It will only be 
putting money into their pockets; and to be 
frank with you, Iam thinking of making my 
niece a ward in Chancery.”’ 

‘A ward in Chancery!” echosd Stanhope, 
im surprise, ‘“‘ May I ask why you think of 
doing so?” 

** She is so utterly unmanageable,’ was the 
answer ; ‘‘ and there is av unprincipled adven- 
surer hanging abont after her, whom I am 
afraid she will marry. The fellow only wants 
her money, and she is blind enough not to see 
it.’ 


“That is unfortunate—particularly for her ; 
but if she is so infatuated. she is not likely to 
sare much for the Court of Chancery.” 

“No, but the fellow may have a little res- 
pect for it ; besides, I don’t believe that in her 
heart she cares a rap for him. He amuses 
and flatters her, and as she knows that her 
aunt and I disapprove of him, and she delights 
in being contrary, she encourages bim. If 
he were not so thorougbly objectionable, I 
should let matters take their own course, but 
it is a risky thing to do, I should never for- 
give myself if I allowed the marriage to take 
place, so I am thivking of shifting my respon- 
sibility, and I should like the business between 
us arranged first.’’ 

“ Well, I have no desire to go to law,’ was 
the" indifferent answer. ‘* What do you pro- 
pose ? ” 

“TI can’t say that I am ready with a proposi- 
tion, but if you are disp»sed to come to terms, 
I have no doubt we can find some satisfactory 
basis for an agreement, and I will write tv 
you in a day or two.” 

“Very well, that will be the best.” 

Then he relapsed into silence. 

His mind was full of what he had heard the 
two women talking about, and he felt anxious 
to know tbe name of the man whose influence 
upon Ruth his companion dreaded. 

“‘T met Miss Ruth the other morning,” he 
observed; ‘she had been attacked by a 
tramp.” 


‘* Yes, I heard abont it. She wasin dismay 
when she knew that it was you who had come 
so opportunely to her rescue, and she wanted 
me to call and thank you; and, perhaps, I ought 
to have done so, but I was so put out with her 
for behaving so rudely when you first called, 
that I flatly refused to trouble myself about 
her or her whims in any way. If she had 
been a daughter of my own I should have 
known how to act.” 

“ Pray don’t say anything more about the 
matter!” replied Stanhope, quickly, “Iam 
afraid I must have been in a very irritable 
frame of mind the day I first came to West- 
wich—and many things helped to increase it ; 
but with regard to this man, whom you are 
afraid your niece will marry, may I ask his 
name?’’ 

‘* Arthur Ransom. He is an old friend of the 
Moultoas,” was the slowly uttered reply. 

“Indeed! I have not met him at their 
house,” was the studiously, indifferent response ; 
“ but he is not likely to trouble you again for a 
short time.”’ 

Then he described the accident that had be- 
fallen the man of whom his companion s0 
ne Sere: 

Bat Mr. Coniston looked grave as he heard 
what had happened to Ransom, and he mut- 
tered, inaudibly,— 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if she is mad enough to 
go and see him. I hope the news has not 

reached her,”’ 

He was so absent-minded after this that 
Stanhope very soon went away. 

The brisk walk home through the frosty air 
put the young man on better terms with him- 
self than when he left home, and it likewise 
made him so hungry that he ate, with con- 
siderable relish, some half-cooked beef, which 
at dinner-time he had quite despised. 

But he did not sleep well that night, for he 
kept dreaming that the man he had seen fall 
so heavily upon the ice stood between him 
and a church door, at which were Edith and 
Ruth, both waiting to marry him, 

It was a ridiculous dream, and he smiled at 
the folly of it when he awoke, but the dis- 
agreeable impression remained on his mind 
that Arthur Ransom would, in one way; or 
another, work him some serious mischief. 

He did not go skating that morning, but late 
in the afternoon he went, as usual, to call upon 
Edith and her mother. 

The short afternoon was drawing in; the 
lamp was not lighted, but a large fire burned 
in the grate, and by its fitful light he saw that 
there were three ladies in the room as he 
entered it, 


A second or two later and he recognized 
Ruth Wrayford, who was chatting gaily. 

* You must make haste and get well,’’ she 
was saying to Edith, “for I mean to have a 
party after my own heart, and I want you par. 
ticularly to come to it—and you, too, Mr, 
Stanhope,” she added, turning to the young 
man. 

He bowed gravely.’ 

Once he had vowed that he would never 
cross the threshold of Wrayford Hall again ; 
but such vows, he now thought, were better 
broken than kert, and he saw no objection to 
going to this party. 

Edith, as she sat by the fire, wrapped up as 
on the previous day, certainly did not look 
like going to any party. 

She was very quiet, too, and she made so 
little response to Ruth’s cordial friendliness 
that her mother felt it necessary to be more 
than ordinarily amiable to the fair visitor. 
‘*And when do you propose to have your 
party ?”’ she asked, with a smile. 

“Tiis day fortnight,” was the reply, ‘‘so 
there is plenty of time for Edith to get quite 
strong in the interval.” 


‘“You say you are going to have a p 
after your own heart,” remarked Stanhope, 
with an amused smile. “May I ask what 
kind of a party it is to be?” 

“ Well, in the first place, I mean to ask all 





the nice people I know, and to leave all the 


disagreeable old frumps for aunt to entertain 
some other time.” 

“Tt is pleasant to know that we are not left 
to be numbered amongst your aunt’s guests! ”’ 
he replied, with a laugh. é 

She looked for a moment as though she 
were tempted to retort, but she repressed the 
inclination, and, without noticivg his obser- 
vation, she went on,— 

‘‘T meant to have had private theatricals 
first and dancing afterwards, but Aunt Dora 
was perfectly unreasonable about the theatri- 
cals !’’ 

‘“‘How was that?” asked Mrs. Moulton, 
sweetly. : 

“ She objected to the rehearsals, She said 
they would give more trouble than the party 
itself; but I think the rehearsals would have 
been great fan—I know I should have enjoyed 
them.” 

Stanhope smiled, for it seemed as though 
this girl would enjoy anything in the way of 
excitement. f 

“And what is to be the programme?” 
asked Mrs. Moulton, with apparent interest. 

“Dancing!” replied Ruth, with a laugh ; 
“ nothing but dancing, besides cards for those 
who prefer them. I shall pat my uncle down 
to a card-table, and I hope he will stay there! 
I do wish you would marry him, Mrs. Moul- 
ton!’’ 


“ My dear!” exclaimed that lady, in a half- 
offended tone. Pe. 

“Well, I wish somebody would marry him !' 
continued Ruth, in a tone of despair. “ He is 
becoming simply unbearable. In his opinion I 
am continually doing the things I ought not to 
do, and leaving undone those which I 
ought to have done. I shall beso thankful 
when I am my own mistress, and can do what 
I like without his interference.’’ . 

“Your uncle is very fond of you,’’ said Mrs. 
Moulton, in as severe a tone as she could 
assume. 

*Then he has a most disegreeable way of 
showing his fondness!” laughed Rath. “ He 
is perpetually threatening to make me a ward 
in Chancery.” = tk 

“ Perhaps he has a reason for it,’ suggested 
Edith, who had been silent for some time. 

‘*No more reason than your mother has for 
serving you in the same manner!” retort 
Ruth. ‘‘By-the-way,” she added, addressing 
the girl, “ have you heard how Mr. Ransom is 
getting on? I suppose his accident was not a 
serious one?” 2 " 

“ How should I know?” exclaimed Edith, 
hotly. ‘I never see Mr. Ransom now.” 

“Don’t you? I thought you were such great 
friends,” returned Ruth, simply. “I should 
like to know how the poor man is; and Ishould 
‘have sent a servant round to inquire, but aunt 
was horrified at the idea.” 

“ Yes, it would not have done for you to 
send, my dear,” observed Mrs, Moulton, 
gravely. “ But I sent round this morning, and 
the answer was, that there was nothing very 
serious the matter, and he would be out again 
in a few days.” : 

“ Ob, then one needn’t think anything more 
about him,” laughed Ruth. “It is surprising the 
amount of interest one gets up in Lap when 
one thinks they are going to die, and how = 
fectly indifferent one is to their feelings whe: 
one hears they are in good health. That is 
no inducement to you to get strong, is it, 
Edith?” 

“J don’t need any inducement,” was the 
reply ; “and I am strong enough when I 
haven’t a bad cold ; = I — well again 
long before your party comes off.” } 

e I hope oats will be,” said Ruth, rising to 
her feet; “but I must be going. I sent the 
carriage away, 80 I bave to walk home; and the 
days are so short tbat I must make haste, orit 
will be dark before I get there,” 

“Mr. Stanhope will probably see you to your 
door,” said Edith, with a yawn. ‘I don’t feel 
well enough to talk much to-day,” she added, 
looking at her lover in an @ sic manner, 
“ Certainly,” he responded, quickly. 





And though Rath said she was well able to 
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alone, the matter ended by his acoompany- 

ng her. 

E Do you call that a wise suggestion on your 

?” asked Mrs, Moulton, when she and her 
daughter were left her. 

**T don’t know and I don’t care,” was the 
answer. “I wish with all my heart that I had 
never seen either of them.” 

The mother sighed, then she said quietly, 
and even sadly, — 

“Don’t think that I wish to press you to 
marry Mr. Stanhope ; but remember, my dear, 
that Arthur Ransom will not marry you, and 
thathe does not even wish to marry you ; and if 
in dreaming of him you throw over the man 
to whom you are engaged, the probability is 
that you will die an old maid. So it is well to 
think twice before doing anything which you 
will always ts 

“Do think I shall live long enough to 
become old?” asked Edith, looking steadily 
and eagerly at her mother. 

The latter gave one glance at the dilated 
eyes, at the hectic colour on the cheeks, and at 
the parted lips of her youngest child, and the 
conviction flashed upon her that consumption 
had taken a firm hold upon her, and that her 
years, if not her days, were numbered. 

Try as she would the mother could not hide 
the startled dismay which her daughter’s 
sudden question had occasioned, and the girl 
saw it, and read in it the confirmation of her 
own fears, and she uttered a low, piercing cry 
as she flung her arms wildly above her head, 
screaming pitifully,— 

“T can’t die! I won't die! I am afraid to 
die! Oh, mother, save me—save me!”’ 


(To be continued.) 








THE GOOD MAN. 


Nor the good man thus denominated by 
courtesy, as in the old Scottish song: 
‘‘ There’s nae luck aboot the house, 


There’s nae luck at a’ ; 
There’s nae luck aboot the house, 


.” 


When our gude man’s awa’. 


The man of the house thus referred to may 
sometimes be a very bad man, indeed, in 
reality. 

Bat the good man to whom we refer is a 
far different individual. He is more often seen 
than heard of, and it is easier to tell what he is 
not than what he is. 

He seldom achieves renown as a great 
general, statesman, or hero of any kind. He 
is not the “shining mark” that Death is saii 
to love for his aim ; he may, like Moses, live 
to be ripe and full of years, ere he is gathered 
to his fathers. 

The good man may be moderately rich, but 
he is very apt to be rather more than 
moderately poor. But whether rich or poor, 
he is not parsimonious. He gives freely of that 
which he has, though it be nothing more than 
the typical cup of cold water. 

He sasts his bread upon the waters, though 
not with the hope that it may return to him 
after many days. 

He divides his last crust with those more 
needy or unfortunate than himeelf, and when 
he has no longer a crust to divide, he gives 
what is better—a sympathising ear, and such 
comfort and consolation as he is able to 
bestow. 

Bat with all his virtues, the good man is not 
by any means immaculate. He has his faults ; 
and, unlike Goldsmith’s charming vicar, his 
failings do not always “lean to virtue’s side.” 

He is sometimes unable to pay his debts ; 
and he has been known to use words beginning 
with d—, when he pinches his fingers in the 
barn-door, or when the brindle cow unfeelingly 
plants her hoof on his tenderest corn. 

But it is only under strong provocation that 
our good man uses such language ; and then he 
repents in ‘‘sack-cloth and ashes” after it, 

shakes his head sadly over his own short- 


ey as he smokes his pipe on the back 
rch. 

Pept his nature is not a morbid one, and with 
the mental resolution to do better hereafter, 
the good man soon finds relief from the 
twinges of a remorseful conscience under the 
soothing influence of “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep.” 

The good man never backbites his neigh- 
bours; not because he has laid down a rule 
to that effect, but because in the kindness 
of his heart, “he thinketh no evil.” He 
does not discover the beam in his neighbour's 
eye, for the mote of which he is conscious in 
his own. 

Though simple-minded he is not ignorant, 
nor foolish, nor wanting in sensibility. Like 
Charity, he “ suffereth long, and is kind.” He 
can rebuke one who insults him, and he can 
also forgive one who injures him, though he 
does not forget the injury. 

And if he heaps coals of fire on his enemy’s 
head he does it so judiciously that, instead of 
scorching, they melt the enemy’s iron heart, 
and turn him into a faithful friend. 

The good man does not “ temper justice with 
mercy ’’; he adorns mercy with jastice, and 
though he may not be aware of it himself, the 
** golden rule” is the lode-star by which he 
steers his barque through the voyage of life. It 
is the compass which he consults in all the 
shoals and narrows of his voyage, and guided 
by it he never goes astray. 

The good man is tender-hearted, and would 
no sooner hurt his neighbours’ feelings than he 
would steal his money. 

He is as honest as the day is long—not 
because “ honesty is the best policy,” but 
because it is right. He is never indolent, or 
negligent, but attends strictly to the perform- 
ance of even the simplest duty, because it is his 
duty, and therefore must not be neglected. 
And what he does is sure to be well done, for 
the good man does not believe in half-way jobs 
of any kind, 

If he is well off he does not tie up his money 
in the bank and live like a hermit on the 
interest of it, thus virtaally burying his talent 
in a napkin. 

He engages in some business, and keeps his 
money in circulation, thereby doing a vast 
amount of good to his fellow-beings. He does 
not practice unnecessary economy in the 
matter of dress, of help, or other expenditures. 

He considers parsimony @ worse fault than 
extravagance; for, whereas the parsimonious 
man does no good to any one with his money, 
the liberal man assists others to live, even 
though he may grow poorer himself. 

The good man is never harsh in his opinions 
of ovhers, for he judges every one by himself. 
His doctrine is a very simple one—to do no 
harm, but all the good he can, to every living 


ey Providence, ‘Who doeth all things 
Ww 4% 
In a word, we all know, or have known, the 
good man, and the good woman, too, who is 
his counterpart, and sometimes goes ahead of 
him, both in his virtues and his failings. 

And we know that we ourselves, as well as 
the world at large, are the better for their 
existence, 





Tar snail season has now set in at Paris, 
and these, to British tastes —peculiar delicacies 
are being sent to town in huge cases from 
Burguody, Champagne, andthe Jura. If left 
in peace the snails would live for two years, 
going to sleep from the end of September till 
the spring, bat as they come into season, liko 
the oysters, when an “r” appears in the 
month, they rarely enjoy long life, and adorn 





Parisian shop-windows as fat‘‘escargots de 
Bourgogne,”’ delicately ornamented with 
parsley. The regalar wholesale snail mer- 
chants allow their stock to roam about the 
garrets, but are obliged to keep every cranny 
closed, as snails are remarkably clever at 





making their escape, 
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FOUND WANTING. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Crrtatnty the Lonsdales’ house was a 
pleasant one to visit at. They themselves 
were lively people, who had a great many of 
the good things of life, and enjoyed them in a 
simple hearty fashion. This spirit somehow 
diffused itself over the whole house, so that it 
was one of the most cheerful places imaginable. 
Short as was the time they had been in*the 
little Wiltshire village they had alreacy’made 
friends. Tom was the sort of man who talks 
to everyone—man, woman, or child—and as 
they kept a very good establishment (for Tom 
did not depend on the briefs that take so long 
in coming) they had everything in their favour. 

Delmar found he was just as free here as 
in his own house. He came and went, talked 
or was silent, as the humour possessed him ; 
the ordinary home-life was not interrupted, 
and yet there was always some pleasant ont- 
ing—a place to see, or a friend to visit. Kato 
had her pony-chaise, and Christine hex 
beautiful mare; and as Tom kept a horse for 
his own use, but seldom used it, Delmar 
found it at his service whenever he chose. So 
there were long rides, sometimes with Kate 
driving, and the two equestrians escorting her— 
oftenest the latter by themselves, Tom pre- 
ferring in this early stage of married life to 
be with Kate. This suited Albert; he and 
Christine Clifford were thus thrown constantly 
and closely together, and became more in- 
timate in a few days than, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they would in a week; besides 
which his acquaintance with her brother 
made a link, Christine enjoyed all this. 
There was but one cloud on ker horizon—that 
of which she had spoken to Kate; but it did 
not materially darken her existence. The 
storm it presaged was too far off, and, indeed, 
might never come; and she was too young 
to fear any future very keenly. All the days 
and all parts of the day were pleasant to her ; 
and she hardly knew how large a share in the 
pleasantness her companion had. She kaew 
he interested her because he puzzled her, and 
that in trying to fathom bim she necessarily 
held him much in her thoughts; but her 
insouciance as to any idea of falling in love 
was proved by the very fact of her deliberately 
setting herself to make of a young, handsome, 
and in every way attractive man a meta- 
physical study. All through she had a strong 
impression that beneath his ordinary manner 
—a little grave but never depressed—there 
lay some care either present or past. Christine 
was not sentimental, but she was only eighteen, 
and this impression of hers just gave to her 


creature, and for the rest to trust in that | intellectual interest in Delmar the one‘touch 


that might make that interest dangerous. 
Kate had remarked to her one day, speaking 
of her guest, that he seemed to lead an 
enviable sor§ of life—‘“ Well off, but not 
oppressively rich—no ties—perfectly free to 
come and go—clever, accomplished, hand. 
some—what a lucky fellow!” she had said, 
and Christine had smiled, a trifle doubtfully 
—whereat Kate had demanded why the doubt, 
and Christine had answered with truth, she 
did not know. Where had she got her im- 
pression, she wondered, being much given to 
finding the why and the wherefore, and 
pondering over this and that. Who can trace 
these ‘‘airy nothings’? They come from we 
cannot tell where—a passing look, a tone in 
the voice, a moment’s lapse into thought, a 
word not said, or just as likely none of these, 
but something much more intangible, 

Delmar, on his side, took care to keep 
himself in her thought. Deceived by 
one woman and despising all women, he 
was devotion itself to this girl. Loving 
tenaciously that one, he suffered to appear 
towards this a deference almost tender, 
a softness of tone, and even look, he showed 
to none other. Wearying of companionship, 
he seemed always to take a keen, and after a 
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while an eager, pleasure inhers. She was full 
of enthusiasm for ail lofty thivgs’stch as be- 
longs to a fine nature before it has been sullied 
by disappointment; and Delmar, whose young 
enthusiasm had shan to cynicism, whose 
profundity of belief had no longer a foothold, 
joined hands -with her with a sympathy in 
which she detected no flaw. 

This singularly pure nature, that probably no 
world-stain could ever taint —might have won 
him back, if he would have det it. "But ‘he 
would not. She spoke with glowing eyes of 
seme noble deed, and he sneered at it secrétly 
as affectation ; she pitied in sweetest accents 
some one who suffered, or, tempted, sinned ; 
and he ealled it conventional cant. “He had 
blinded his eyes, and saw not the cléar light in 
hera; shut up his sovl and it could not open 
even to.one 80 true as this, 3 

He stood one morning at the hall door, wait- 
ing for her, lightly flicking the gravet-with his 
riding whip, while the horees pawed and tossed 
their beautifal heads, giving. the groom some 
ixouble to hold them, Presetitly Delmar, lock- 
ing up, saw Christine coming down the steps, 
holding her dark blue habit in’ one gloved 
haud; her eyes dantving bright as a chili’s 
beneath the white-plumed bat ; she came'step- 
ping down, so erect and graceful, withthe 
background of the white’portico'and the painted 
window seen through'the open door. His eye, 
slways quick to catch artistic effects, was 
intensely gratified—she looked like a picture 
to which life has been givea by its own supreme 
power of beauty. Perhaps. his pleasure in the 
picture gave the smile to his lip, for hisjpulse 
beat no quicker as he léd her to her horse. 

“ T have kept you waiting jastfive minutes,” 
said the girl, as he swong her deftly to the 
saddie; “and you don’t like waiting, do you?” 

‘- Not generally,” said Delmar, with a sudden 
upward look into the face bent down towards 
him. Christine litted hersélf quickly, so that 
she need not meet his eyes; she was painfully 
conscious, that she had changed ‘colour, and he 
must know it, but she had. self-possession 
cuough to make light of the answer,— 

‘You are very kind to make the implied 
distinction,” said she, laughingly. ‘“ Thanks, 
Mr. Delmar—you always mount meso com- 
fortably. Which way are we going?” 

“That is for you to deside—I am only too 
happy to obey your orders,” said Delmar, 
reining back to her side as they walked down 
the drive. 

“Ob, don’t make me always choose,’’ she 
said, with some real distress, 

** Tt is a lady’s right.” 

“ We don’t want always to assert our rights, 
I think it is rather a hard right sometimes.” 

‘*Té is nob hard to yield toit, Miss Clifford,” 
said Delmar. “ You are the first lady T have 
heard disown pleasure in asserting her rights. 
Why do jou object?” ’ 

‘You sea,” said Christine, ‘‘it is hard in 
this way. Now suppose I ‘choose to go one 
way and you particularly wanted to go an- 
other, I should feel unhappy all the time.” 

“But I should not want to go that way if 
ycu wished to go another.” 

“Ob,” said she, with a child’s careless 
inneceuce, “I know you would be kind, and 
like is very well, but still it would not be your 
own choice.” 

“Yes, it would when it was yours.” The 
slight stress on the pronoun forbade the girl 
-iving a general application to his words, They 
had come to the gate, and, passing through, 
drew up just outside. She looked at him, half 
langbhing, hesitating. Should she yield or try 

ind make him yield ? 

“You must choose, Misys Clifford,’ said 
Delmar, quietly, putting it all down as a piece 
of eoguetry. What woman evér objected to 
the smallest rag of power to go on her own 
way, regardless of any one else? 

But he smiled as he mot her eyez,— 

‘*T am not commanding,” he said gently, 
“T am only upholding”—for one second he 
etopped with an inward shuddering, then bit 
his Jips sharply—‘*my own knighthood.”’ 

Chris‘ine’s answer was to tarn her horse’s 


hiead ‘#o ‘the right. Dhersmile that his: had 
called up lingered long onherlips. Shedidnot 
} mind it he did command her~she would not 


‘mind -obeying, though obedience. was not a. 


thiny she loved. She'dwelton:the word knight- 


“The man ‘at her’ side seemed ‘to her the 
truest knight on the long roll. Seemed! Jt 
‘woold have been no more had she known that 
‘the *tones'that ‘nsade her heart beat, the look 
‘he ‘felt a new reluctance to méet, had no 
‘spontaneity. Thatchad been all-lavished on 
Mar cereal oan helicases 

“It was such @ long, happy ri er; 
him a long wrestling. No man grows base all 
at‘once; be could not walk 


She had grown quite confidential with him 
by*this "time. ‘She -was teserved: at first, as 
always, with ‘strangers; so she began telling 
him she had had « letter from her-brotherthat 
morning, and looked-so pleased whils she said 


it that Delmar looked at her'curiously. He }, night 
Pelham 


‘could not comprehend any one loving:! 
Clifford. 

‘You are glad: to hear, from him,’’. he-said, 
aiter a sho: # pause, 

“ Yes, very !. dle.is such,a dear fellow,.and 
I am sure he deserves,ail the love I can.give 
him. He iasofondof,me!”’ ; 

‘*T knew that.at Oxford. .I beard.of you 
long before I had the pleasure—bah ! how con- 
ventional that is—before Lsaw.you.’”’ 

‘You must have got tired of {hearing of 
me,’ said Christine. ‘Pel will talk of. me by 
the hour if anyoue will listen. | Ishepe he will 
be happy!” 

Delmar set his teeth silently. .A-shade had 
come over her bright face. 

‘*It¢ will make a difference to: you—his 
marriage,” he said, compassionaiely;, forcing 
his-voiece to be soft, 

“ Oh, no-it will. not, indeed. Deareld Pel! ” 
said the girl,afiectionately, with an ntter.con- 
fidence in her face. “ He will not dove me less, 
and I shall bave @ sister.’’ 

Not even his-resolution could enable him. to 
answer this h. Her.gain, over which she 
rejoiced! His loss, that had changed, his 
whole being ! . 

If. she; knew the truth, where would. be. her 
faith in her brother? .Ah, came the thought, 
quick and. bitter,that poisoned..allthe wel!- 


} springs,was the faith real ?.He-hardened him- 


self again. He threw into his.mannex more of 
the Jover.than he had ever yet done, and teok 
a fierce pleasure in trying his powers of acting. 
They were’ strong enough :to meke. her colour 
vary and her eyes droop at his will. 

Late in'the-afternoon they entered: the lane 
that Jed homewards. Delmar drew ia, long 
sigh. 

‘*T suppose, “as they say,’ he:said, * all 
things must have an end, but it is a pity. the 
bright things can’t stay longer.” 

‘“* We have had a charming day, J think,®o 
sunny and warm,” said hypocritieal Miss 
Ohristine, She would have been just as happy 
in asnow-storm. 

* Ah, but I was not thinking only)of-to-day. 
My bright.time is goingso very fast! ” 

“ Why,’ said the girl, startled, ‘“youare not 
going?” 

Delmar bent towards her—involuntarily, it 
seemed—putting his hand on the fingers lying 
loosely on the bridle. 

“Are you sorry?” said the mellow voice, 
and the deep blue eyes repeated ‘the question. 
He felt her hand tremble beneath his. 

‘“T forgot the fortnight was gone,” she said, 
falteringly. ' 

The‘évasion and the confession of forgetful- 
ness implied enough to have filled a lover with 
joy. She felt it herself directly s) chad spoken, 
and instinctively drew her hand from ‘beneath 
his, affecting to gather her bridle more tightly. 

Deltnar spoke ‘not avother word ‘till they 
reacted Home, He had laid’ the seed ‘at Teast. 
He must be stre of the flower before’he risked 
anything. 

She had thought and heard eo’ little ‘of 








love,” he gathered, from ‘all he kttew of ‘her 


‘into |; 
this cruel ¢eheme without manya sharp’ throe. |, 


natural shyness, The heart i a sap 
‘touched, " 
_“ Tom,” said Kate, turningfromthe 
as the two riders approached phn ey at 
r ee nonobh 


vi 4 
aight.to'throw those two. — 
“Where's the, Sanh eee wasa wild 
fellow at Christ Ohurch, but 1am suse ho.isn’t 
now, And a,girl like Christ dmeke a 
saint of a bigger sinner than be anid Teme 
with masculine absence of fears, 
‘* Would her, wegen deg it, do-you'thiak?”’ 
? 


j than 
hundreds, and who ever heard of ating | 
But there's taaae on, is there? ”’ i 
** Nothing |) et men axeso muehaleverer 
than women,” sara Mrs, "Kate, ¢ i 5 
“ Why, he was struck, with the chi first 
he saw her, and no wonder. | It. Iywere 
# man I should. be, desperate about:her. And 
he's never'so, as when he.is with.her,” 
Olu) Mrs. Kate, wers.yowso wise? 
‘And: besides—oh, there. are a hundred 
ae it's, no use.oxplaining toaman. ..I.oan 


‘No. sdoubt, po p Experience is: a 
clever teacher,’’ end Tom, 
‘Mr, Delmax,;’ said Kate, in the drawing- 


xoomthat evening, “you.are,not tized of us 


“rired No, i should 
“ Tire o, Mrs. Lonsdale, I; aever 
be tired,” said the young Sone mi 

“ Will you stay.a,weekor,two.longer then?” 
she asked, insinuatingly. ‘You haven’t seen 
every place yetyend Tom ‘ahd I would bo so 
pleased. Besides, there’s that party at the 
Squire’s.” - 

_ Delmar deliberately hesitated. Christine, 
sitting atthe piano, moving Her fingers aim- 
lessly over the keys, held them still—her head, 
half bent, seemed as if it would have turned 


{towards “hia, but the “miovenient/ had “been 


checked. “Her whole form way listerting. 

_“I will.etey with pleasure,”-said “Delmar to 
his hostess; “ itis very good:of ‘you and Tom 
to save me from my loneliness,” 

Christine began playing one of Rubinstein’s 
romancesa ‘dreamy thing. “Lhe “fewr had 
gone’from her heart—she was so happy! 
Albert Delmar, pacing up end down“on'the 


 moonlit'terrace without, looked up to the quict 


blue above ‘him, atid was glud—bat the ‘was 
rot happy. 


HAPTER, X. 


Wiri deliberate purpose and fallkmowledyze 
of his‘reasons. had “Delmar accepted the ‘in- 
vitation that placed (greater chances in ‘his 
hands. He meant to make use’of¢hat ‘time, 


‘end ‘whea'he left: Walton to‘ leave*there his 
promised’ wife. “Ruthlessly absorbed ‘dn “his 
‘own ‘longing ‘for revenge, he sought 
‘heart that he might fling it aside, and went. 
| for ward ‘unfalteringly. 


‘to win a 


Not with @ fear: ¢on- 
science—not without shrinkings’ and inward 
evies—bat he tram ‘on himself tis he*would 
do on others, ‘and listened'to nothing ‘but'the 
oue passion that held him in thrall, ‘“Notwith- 
standing this fierceness/of resolve; the fortaight 
drew tu a close and Christine was stil? free, 
Many an opportubity‘he let slip, beewase ‘of 
bis ivéfiable shtti#king ftom~ ' the-place 
that would have been Maddie's to‘any but her. 
Utter words of love he could not—there was a 
point before which he-stood conquéred. “Bach 
was dumb, anid the heat thovght-oulyy wildty, 
was dumb, a e heart ip ° 
unceasingly ‘of Maddie ;‘ he ‘called SRibueselt « 
coward to be so fooled. “Never had! been a 
finer cowardice, then. He avoided being alone 
with Ohristine,'and yet there were ‘times 
when he could not do so'gracefally. ” Cc) 
herself was’ perfectly unembarrassed'‘and*un- 





conscious. She never thought-very ly 
about the matter. All she distindtly mew 
‘waettat she had never been’80 ‘all 
her life,‘and ‘that’she dreaded : “Of the 
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fortnight. Walks and rides, talkiog or silence: 
home occupations, reading, music, were all in- 
vested with a they had never had 
before. No doubtvef Delmar's truth ever 
cros#ea her. Sees Min under a mask 
without and the slight 
“he revealed uncon- 





tourned a 7 en she by, too bewildered, 
a ° great. > notice 
‘allied jibleo-daiee siodi-sadat wad 


5 and aool. ere shat 
Il at last he fang aside 
S memories and looked 





‘He geva 
and kept it.in a can onebenbesatncaeaty 
stir him, 
felt it trentble, — as 
many dances as he pleased, and threw himself 
into the gaiety with a vivacity he had never 
pre nae be an it a os he hated 
the dance C, e-beat of the feet onthe 
ae. thrabbed, on heagtt ani brain like blows ? 

It was a warm night, datk bat fine. “No 
mosulight.or starlight fe ell onthe wide stone 
terrace; but duly ‘the Weak ‘from the 
chandéliets within. All ‘through the evening 
this*taxrace was the promenade for the guests, 
ae, et from aang bee woe and 

again,.c oP ee a g, and glancing 

over the dark - w. 

‘Awailtzwas* Over ths bahd ‘liad ceased, 
and the dancers #tréatied forth into’ the air, 
Delmar led Christine towards the windows. 

“ Will you comevoatit Dfietch your wrap?” 
he asked her, pausing. 

pe ome but it isi’t” cold, “Mr. Delmar—don’t 
get it.” 

“You know I love to have my own way— 
and to take care of you,” said Delmar, sink- | 
ing his voice at) the; dast words. * Will you 
ewait for me/here?”’ 

Shenodded,;rather amused at his persiatence, 
and not at ‘all displeased... ‘Nor: was: she :dis- 
agen when the wrap was‘earefully pat-abont 

and she-was sauntering by “Delmar's: side 
under thedark sky, ‘If: was a-still, hushed 
night—oppressing him, only sebduing her. ‘She 
did not want to talk, so-when he -paused ‘near 
a mn oe am ~was glad to be quiet too, and 

stand beside him and dream. 
;And fhis..was the moment when Albert 
Helene teoked ‘back dor the last.time. He 
ved silent, wit with ; ae arms folded on his 
ielding, simply. gather- 


at 
ing chao ire hb Bat. 1Peensatl he gave 
@ start, half aisength Bint made a pe back- 


pre eri: white. ‘The beavy air had not 
stir light laughicr still sounded around 
him.; His; soul og tne lesed moment was 
fall .of erent ; he quailed at the 
wrong.be.woulddo, » He: mo voice, he 
Sew nO.sign,. nae posathiiin a.child again held 

his mother's heart. Just one moment of 

shes ee 


“yearning for all he:was 
earth-love. swept over him 
again. and held. him,down, 









- | laste lo @annot, I will not leave-you 












lone, or ”—as his eyes fell on his flowers 
| the “ome Ul those 












1 ‘and garishness of the ball-room. She 
[gies 





a: sa longeway eff 





He lifted himeelf, glanced round hastily ; 
there were others approaching, and he bent 
a wn to thesgint at his side, with his hand on 

“ Christitte*— hisepoloe was quivering, al- 


until-sone'word only before we are 





flowers—the one you 


camibder if sh® misread his agitation, 
istook him? ‘Whe'colotreame slowly 
-sface, «to hemewery brow, but ithe 
~ thes Pennie grey veyes |they 


whispered, ypresiing 
ou give _ae ‘the 








towards hit ‘half 
look thatcould 


k ‘tite-flower, ‘hissed it, and then the 


| ime hates it; Hemmer be neither 





cediiered” he had atta £ for love but not 








She was 
go-when "he said 1 Seer must, yet she 


ey ‘have lingered ; the solemn night 
was better to her’ just then than the flashing 


him preséttly if he bad heard that cry 








y. 
“*No— 9” 
‘*Ag if someone was shouting to another— 
it was nothing more, only it came so suddenly 
I thought it made youstart,” 

‘“*I heard nothing; J did not know you saw 
me. It was & stupid fhought of mine, I 
suppose, or ”’—with a faint smile—* I daresay 
I was afraid, Christine.” 

Her eyes went tothe red ross—his now— 
once hers, and she*stopped him impulsively 
at the threshéld of the ball-room. 

**You will always keep that? ” she said, very 
earnestly, 

What, the rose?” ‘Hé too looked’ down at 
it—he could have crushed it beneath his feet ; 
but he put it within his breast. 

Can you ask it?’ he Whispered, beyding 
his head to hers.a3x they passed into the 
house, 

He never relaxed all the rest of the evening; 
he threw thought béhind him; nor was this 

night slespless.like the Others had been. The 
strain of straggle was over, and it had left 
him Speceeer Ee never knew till then how 
great the struggle had been. But he woke to 
the new day with a supreme dread. 

He told Tom, as they strolled in the garden 
before breakfast smoking the matutinal cigar— 
or rather Tom did; Delmar-was not much of 
a smoker, Tom was delighted. 

‘* Lucky fellow!” said he—“ the truest, best 
girl.in existence—the sort of girl that would 
cling to a man she loved through all manner 
of eyil, I.am glad it’s you, old fellow—I 
always said you could make some woman 
supremely happy.’ 

“That's not the character I should ever 
have given myself,” said Delmar ; ‘‘ and I don’t 
think anyone but you ever did. Here she 
comes—to fetch us in, I suppose ‘s 

Christine received Tom's congratulations in 
her own way, @ little tinged with shyness, but 
that only lent additional grace. Tom rashed 
off, in obediencd, he said, to imperative win- 
dow-tapa from-his wite, bat in reality to enjoy 
the pleasure of telling ber the news, and the 
other two followed more slowly, 

Christine felt rather strange all that day, 
and not @ little restless for that very reason. 
A month ago. she bad,been almost fresh from 





her German school, not thinking much of the 
future, ready to take each day as it came, 
giving all ofherheart not claimed by her brother 
to her music and studies. And now her whole 
life was widened and full, fixed irrevocably. 
And what would Pelham say? That 
question had to be answered. He must know, 
of course. Bat Deimar said nothing, and 
Christine did not like to speak first, 

Kate had Albert for mexeitime, and 


so Christine did not trouble hersélf about 
br future - Semmnaeianine nmsach yet. She was very 


content to leave ‘things as 
ee eae not ademonstrative 
lover ; taut: Gheistine, unlike her'sister-in-law, 


ino ’ pelieva dn affection without aeonstant 


show. of ‘it, 

It wes not her own wayito be demonstrative 
—she showed deep feeling by very slight 8, 
living "always in a eertain..repression ; but 
Delmar was certainly no laggerd, for a few 
days ‘after the Squire’s party he joined 
Christine‘as she stood by.the drawing-room 
window, and asked her where was her brother 
now. 

* Tam not quite #ure,” sie said; **I think 
in Normandy.” 

“ Shall I write to him, ‘Christine, or would 
you rather do it yourself?” 

“Oh, may 1?” sho asked, with an eagerness 
Which showed a long suppressed wish, ‘I 
ae you ought to; but I should like to do 

it 


“Then there is no more to be-said on that 
head,” said Delmar, withan‘infiaitereliei sho 
never —. ‘“ Will you {write, then, at 
once? [ should like to know what he says 
before I go.” 

* Pel Till like anything that makes me 
happy,” said the girl, smiling. “ When you 
koow him:more you will nab e out sho w geod he 
is ; but I'll go and write at once.’ 

“ Stay, Christine, an instant ; there is some- 
thing else I wanted to say.” 

She stopped, and stood waiting silently. 
His hand was still resting on her shoulds ar, as 
he had placed it,to check her movement. "He 
looked grave, pre-occupied. 

“Tg anything the matter? ” shoe said, 
atxionsly. 

He shook off his moméntaty ‘gloom with a 
laugh. 

“No—no, nothing--only I am afraid—you 
look surprised, Iwill tell you. “First answer 


mea question, ‘What were you going to do. 


with yourself if I bad never come on the 
scene ?”’ 

She began to sea his Grift now, but she an- 
swered.without » change,— 

“Tt is settled I am to go to Pelham and 
Maddie,” 

‘Ha m=ved his hand quickly, then, angry with 
himself for ths involuntary movement, put it 
on her shoulder again. Perhaps that lame 
nerved him to take his final step. 

“73 settled! was,,you mean,” he said, with a 
bright, mischievous stnile. “He may come 
back no one knows when, and he—he is not 
alone, and I ari, Christine. Won't you come 
to me instead?” 

“Oh, no!’ she said, involuntarily. 

‘«T Jenow it is soon, ‘and perhaps I have no 
right to ask it,’ said Delmar, now speaking 
earnestly, aud with irresistible gentieness ; 
“bat don’t refuse it until at least you ask 
Mrs, Lonsdale’s advice. I will consent to place 
myself in her hands. It is one thing to go 
back to a lonely home and know it will 
soon be lonely no longer, and another to be 
uncertain how many months I must wait. 
Your brother is married, and you hardly kuow 
his—’’ he hesitated for a secand—‘his wife 
It will not be quite the same as if you and he 
were together,” 

“Shouldn't Ibe jash as happy?” said the 

itl, “His martiage- would make no change 
in Pelham ; but Maddie—I don’t know—I have 
had dome doubts. about her. I used to look 
forward so to being at home with Pel when 
school ‘was over ; bat now I have sometimes a 
, little—no, it is not dread, nothing so strong— 
but a sort of nervous feeling about Maddie,” 
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“ You saw her in London,” said Delmar, in 
a lower voice, putting his arm round the girl, 
so that he made her lean against him, and she 
could not readily see his face; ‘‘did not you 
like her?” 

“* Yes——”’ 

“ That is a very doubtful yes.” 

“ That’s what Kate said when I told her about 
Maddie. She is very pretty—the most witch- 
ing little thing—‘‘ab, why did she torture 
him? who knew that so well as he ?—‘‘ but I 
fancy she would be jealous of me——” 

‘*No—no—you must wrong her,” broke 
from him uncontrollably. 

‘Perhaps I do,” said Christine, hombly— 
she had never forgiven herself for her doubts 
of her little sister, and took his hurried ex- 
clamation as a rebuke. ‘‘ I have tried not to feel 
it, and I can’t.” 

“Poor Maddie!” said Delmar, pityingly. 
“Ts no one her friend?” 

**Why, Pel of course—she doesn’t want a 
better one, dces she? He sees no fault in her,” 

‘*Happy fellow!” said Albert, sarcasti- 
cally. 

‘*T think he is,” she said, gravely ; ‘‘and I 
don’t like you to be sarcastic about it. If he 
must one day find out she is only human, he 
may as well enjoy his present faith.” 

**Do you think such deception is ever a 
blessing, then? I thought you loved truth 
above all things—alWays to see clearly even if 
the sight hurt you.” 

The bitterness in his voice he could not 
help made her turn her head so that she could 
see his face. He laughed the next minute and 
covered her eyes. 

** No—no, Christine, I am not going to have 
you looking me through and through—your 
eyes sometimes look as if they saw every 
biddea thing,” he said. “I know what you 
mean—so let it pass. And I know, also, you 
wanted to punish me for being sarcastic by 
yourself being contradictory. Let us go back 
to the main point. If you are afraid you will 
not be very happy, will you—ab,” he broke off, 














[A STRANGE wooINe.] 


Bee = comes Mrs, Lonsdale. May I tell 
er ” 

Mrs, Lonsdale, thus appealed to, considered 
it would be the best thing possible. Christine 
would not be half so happy in her brothér’s 
home—relations living with married people 
was always mistake; and if Mr. Clifford 
consented there could be no difficulty,” 

“ If Pel does not mind it, then,” said Chris- 
tine, “ and would come home,”’ 

“And if he does mind?” asked Delmar, 
as Kate, having delivered her views, left them. 

“T think,” she said, in her gentle, steady 
way, “I should rather wait.” 

“ Yes—of course, But if he objects to me, 
Christine—it is possible, and we do not know 
yet what he will think.” 

**Do you mean what should I do?” 

‘*Yez—would you,’ he bent down lower to 
her, the blue eyes bright and keen, his tone 
and manner hurried —‘‘ would yon be strong or 
give me up—strong, not merely to keep your 
promise, but to fulfil it?” 

“TI couldu’t go against Pelham,” began 
Christine, and at the first words Delmar put 
her back from him,— 

“No—but you would break a promise—and 
—who knows!—perhaps a man’s heart,” he 
said, bitterly. 

Christize was vot like Maddie. Maddie 
would have cried—Christine stood still, with a 
half-indignant flash crimsoning her cheek, but 
suchsorrowful, wondering eyes. She was half- 
haughty, half-perplexed, wholly grieved. She 
had never before seen this phase in him, and 
she did not know its causes, 

“ But you have not heard me,” she said, in 
a stately way— and—and” the girlish voice 
shook a little, “I did not think you would 
doubt me so readily.” 

Delmar made a step forward, drawing her 
to him again. Maddie’s tears had always 
softened him, but in his heart of hearts this 
girl’s dignity, barely sustained as it was, ap- 
pealed to him more deeply. His own high 
spirit was so in sympathy with it, 
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Christine stood quite ve within his arm ; 
she felt wounded to butat his soft “ For- 
give,” she had been less than woman if she had 
not yielded. She looked up to him with a 
smile that had fever shone from Maddie's 
brown eyes—and yet he would have given 
his life that the brown eyes and not the grey 
had granted him pardon. 

‘* T meant,” whispered the girl, ‘‘ that I could 
not defy Pelham ; but not even he could make 
me take back what I gave you.” 

And Delmar, stooping, kissed the clear fore- 
head ; but he did not believe her. 


(To be continusd.) 








Taz Fan.—In Shakespeare’s time the fan 
was made with a long, stout handle, and was 
carried by men, and often employed by pater 
familias in castigating refractory children. Ia 
the days of Catherine of Braganza, before the 
era of parasols, it was used by high dames and 
ladies of the court as a sunshade, iteliberal pro- 
portions admirably serving the purpore of the 
modern sunshade, The fan may not inaptly 
be regarded as a symbol of civilization. 


The classic writers of Greece speak of its 
uses and beauty, while the paintings in the 
relics of Thebés show that the E were 
accustomed to its use. With the spread of 
knowledge, art, refinement, social and moral 
culture, the fan has held its way, becoming 
year by year more beautiful and varied in 
form and finish, so that the prophecy might be 
ventured that the disappearance of the fan 
would be the signal of the world’s lapse into a 
state of ignorance and barbarism. The fan, es- 
pecially, in the hands of a Frenchwoman, can 
be used to entreat, rato por od to give 
ex ion to disgust, j * a or 
Cintas to hide the blush of ipdeaty, or to 
serve as a screen behind which she may in- 
dulge with a friend in the gossip of the day. ~ 
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AN INNOCENT PLOTTER. 
—p~— 
CHAPTER I. 


A youna girl, elegantly dressed, came one 
fine spring morning into the boudoir at No.—, 
Hill-street, and dropped into a chair in a di- 
spirited fashion. Two very bright eyes, belong- 
ing to a still younger girl lying on the sofa, 
were raised from the book their owner held, 
and a voice, half-delighted, halt-pitying, said,— 

“ What is the matter, Agnes, dear?” 

They were sisters, plainly ; both pretty, the 
youngest more than pretty, and looking so very 
delicate, with the shadows under the large 
innocent eyes, and the transparency of the 
colourless complexion, that she aroused in- 
terest as well asadmiration, And sheseemed 
80 young to be wearing a wedding-ring. 

'o her question the only answer was a burst 
of a which seemed to distress the younger 
girl. 

She made a half-movement to rise, whereai 
her sister checked her sobs abruptly, and, leav- 
ing her seat, came over to the sofa. 

“Tam a wretch, Nina,’’ said she, still tearfully, 
‘*to worry you. Youlook as if to-day was one 
of your bad days. ButI am so miserable I 
couldn’t help coming to you. We were always 
chums, and somehow you always help me. But 
you can’t help me here.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I can, dear,” answered Nina Her- 
bert, cheerfully. “ Sit down and tell me—is it 
about Frank?” 

‘‘ Where’s Alan?’’ said Miss Forrester, 
lowering her voice, and drawing off her gloves. 

‘* He’s out somewhere—I don’t know where. 
He rushed in here, all in a hurry, to say good- 
bye an hour ago—he had to i some ep. 
pointment — something about a horse e 
won’t be in yet, if it’s to be a secret from him.” 

‘*T never saw such a fellow—he’s always 
off somewhere, Don’t youfeellonely? You've 
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[HOW IMPRUDENT!” SAID THE VOIOE, THAT WAS TOO SWRET TO BELONG TO ANY ONE BUI NINA.] 


not been married long enough to get tired of 
seeing him,” said Agnes, laughingly. 

“ I can’t expect him to be tied to my girdle,” 
said Nina, quietly; “ he’s so fond of life and 
movement, and such a favourite, why should I 
spoil his pleasure? Besides, I have such a 
horror of getting selfish.” 

* You’re making him selfish,” said the other, 
rather shortly. 

‘*No, not selfish—he bas been so spoiled, he 
doesn’t think, that’s all,’’ said the young wife, 
pleadingly. ‘‘Never mind him now, though— 

want to hear about you. Has Frank said any 
thing to papa?” 

“That's just it, and papa wouldn’t hear of 
it ; nor mamma neither. I had a regular lecture 
from her, Nina, It’s nothing in the world bat 
because Frank isn’t wealthy ; but he has quite 
enough to keep me in the same position I hold 
now. No, you’ve married an Honourable, 
an heir-presumptive, with plenty of money, 
and they think I’ll do the same if they 
wait. But what’s the pleasure of having an 
extra thousand a-year to spend when you hate 
the man who gives it you? ’”’ 

‘*Poor Agnes!’ said Nina Herbert. Then 
her pale face flushed eagerly as she said, “‘ You 
won’t give up Frank, though, Agnes? You love 
him—he loves you—and I don’t think papa 
ought to refuse him fer that reason.” 

“Give him up! Ofcourse not! And I'll 
write to him, too, and see him—it’s all the 
pleasure in life I have now you've gone. Be- 
sides, they have no righttosend himaway. I 
tell you, Nina, I could do something desperate. 
You would in my case—only, happily, every one 
was too delighted,” 

‘ Well, don’tdo anything desperate yet,’ said 
Nina, smiling. ‘I'll help you, Agnes—what 
do you say to meeting Frank here? Alan is 
out so much, and mamma is never surprised 

how often you are here; and if we are careful 
the servants can’t talk. And letters, you know, 
under cover to me—oh, it will be capital!” said 
she, clapping her pretty hands, deeply in- 
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terested in a course of true love, as is proper at 
romantic nineteen. 

— Alan—he is so quick—he would find 
out.” 

‘*No, he won’t—he’d never think I should 
side with you and Frank like that. He never 
thought Frank in earnest, you know—says he’s 
been in love a dozen times, and it’s only a 
flirtation. I’m afraid the first judgment is 
true, but I don’t think the last is. I believe 
he’s real enough in this case. And even if 
Alan did find out, he’d only want me to give 
up my part—he'd never tell mamma.” 

“ But he'd be angry with you. Idon’t want 
to get you into trouble!” 

Nina opened her blue eyes and positively 
stared at her sister in the excess of her as- 
tonishment. 

“Alan angry—with me!” said she, at 
length, ‘ He’s never said a sharp word to me 
since the day we were married! He’s never 
angry about little things. He’d laugh at me, 
perhaps. As to the right and the wrong of it, 
I don’t think—well, I oughtn’t to say it, I 
daresay,” said Nina, who was very fond of her 
father and mother—“ but I don’t think they 
are treating you quite fairly, Agnes. Frank’s 
a nice, steady fellow, well connected, well 
enough off—what more do they want? It 
isn’t every day that rich fellows marry por- 
tionless girls like you and I!” 

“ Unless they fall in love at first sight with 
a pretty face,” said Agnes, laughing. “‘ Move 
heaven and earth to get an introduction, and 
give no one any peace till the prize is in pos- 
session, But I haven’t your looks, Nina,” 

Nina coloured a little, and laughed too. 

‘Poor Alan!” said she, sighing the next 
minute. ‘And what has he gained for all the 
trouble he took? He wouldn’t listen to 
mamms when she wanted us to wait, and I it} 
believed everything he said was right; and ~ Wiis 
now he’s got a delicate wife who can't be his HY, 
companion.” 

“Oh! bat Nina, that’s not any one’s fault, 











You were always delicate, but it was that 
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horrid fever you caught on your wedding tour 
that was the real cause of your invalidism. 
The doctors all say you may get stronger.” 
‘*Msay!” said Nina, sadly. *I don’t place 
much faith in that myself, “Alan does, bat 
then he'can’t bear to think @immever going to 


be better. There he is!’’ she said, suddenly, | 


a lightespringing into herveyes. ‘“ Hash! 
a settle.that fatéher. (He mustn't 
think 


is anything between us, abd he |. 


musta’tisee me looking’so a : 
* wish my brother-in-lawthoughtes mach 
you do for him!” muttered Miss 


as the door gently, and @ |» 
jitall and cd ari 


or wojthere-was no want fore 
eitherteieetor look, as, not 


herin |! 
-notic- 





ing siiycone else, he bent 
her. 


sooner than 





did 
sympathy to flag, however 


her readily-claimed 
ill she felt. 

He was £0 little at home she was determined 
he should always be sure‘of a bright welcome. 
Now she gave her advice as far as she could ; 
andjwhateverjits worth;since she,had not-even 


t-the-animel if she had been‘against it. 

And satisfied on that point, Herbert turned to 
Agnes. 

“Iaranything ‘weong?”.he said, -kindly. 

‘* You look .as! ii———” Here Misa Agnes. ao- 


aren aoa smiled alittle. “I thiek lam 
tle, drep.”” 

“ No;’ said: Nina,holding bimifast, ‘1you;are 
‘nob.to be driven away!” 


‘‘ But I must go,soon,,pretty one! ’’ 

The gitl's.facefell, »She, laidit against his 
arm thathe might netsesit,and asked ‘where 
was he going?” 

‘TT’ yejust. time,for Jancheon, and thea iback 
to buy this .horse, Thon do you remember 
Tom Harrison leaves for India next:week— 
«he’s. exchanged—and ¢he rest. of us;fellows 
give, him..a,darewell dinner to-night? <It's.a 

sbames toldeave you. so, darling, but I-couldn’t 
act ont of .tirat, you.kuow. [shall see..you 
beiore. Igo.” ° 

‘OL. course, always put your -buttom-hole 
in for, you. Ll.give: you a beaaty tonights, 
Alan,:,in: hovear ‘of Tom: .Harricon., L like 
hiw,’she said ssameily. 

‘'Oh, do you? | Xou’d-better send the.flosver 
to him.then. . Agnes, don’t youthink Minacis 
a fraud ?_, Ii-.sheais il, enoagh-to lieshere’ she 
wotldn’t be so impndent.” 

Agnes forgave.tlie,, misconeeption, itt ‘the 
speech for the sake,oef the wistful, donging 
look that did not at, allaovord wath it, 

“ Ah,’ said she,igently, “we hope. she-wiil 
be able to dispense, with that safa,one day.”’ 

She dad wot herself great faith in/that ‘one 
day,”’-or else Ninahad infected her, bat’she 
graliench help giving-him.that'‘orumb of .com- 

or 
He took. it,eagerly. 

‘“That’s. what I gay,” he answered, ‘but 

Nina wen’t. believe it, and says I shall-bedis- 





appointed.” 
* mind me,’) said Nina; “there's the 


luneheon bell. . TakesAygnes down with you, I : 


am too tired to come to-day, and when you 


are going send her up to me again.” 

nes met her sister's look, and though she 
‘talkksout, took off 
ir other. 


rather have had her 

hér Hat and went down with 
But Nina had not beef lo one before 
both her sanctum again, her hus- 
Waiid!to say good-bye till ‘the fand 
Gepart, and A 































have won his 

victory. Bat he did, ‘and carried off his 
bride ia ‘triumph to Italy, where the poor 
child gave tp tothe terrible “fever what 
little strength she had had. 

, Hverything was done that. money could do 
and love, for Alan! keew. neither rest mer 

till his darling was better. 

Bat when he brought-her back to Bngland 
ithe doctors shook their, heads, and -said the 
recovery of strength, tif ‘it,ever came, must 

be a work of time. 

Well, Alam had: troops of friends, ;He was 
asked here, there, and everywhere. Without 
having an.idea of neglecting Nina, without 
having a shade less of love, he somehow drifted 
into,goivg out continually. 

Perhaps Nina.in-the beginning hai been an 
unconscious factor in what was.practically sel- 
fishness. 

She had such a Gréad ‘of tying him down to 
her that she went too far the cther way, and 
urged ‘him to go out. 

e-was wright an? fond of gaieties. “Ie had 
not lost his.zést for life. “Why should he? Tt 
was pleasant enotigh; and, besides, as Nina 
‘remained pefsistefitly in the rameé indifferent 
state Of heslth, he was ,willing enough to 
drown worry 6nd thought. 

‘But Nina, nor he himself, scartely under- 
stood this. She would not think him ‘sélfish— 
he was ovly thoughtless ; and he—he’@id not 
*hink at all. Bat they were veryhappy, for 
love was still undimmed. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Franz Wavenriey, a good-looking young 
fellow in ‘the Foreign Office,’ with a small 
private income and some expectations, ‘took 
his dismissals very mach to heart, but haviug 
plenty of spirit had no idéa ofsyielding the 
position. Chis was: understood between 
and Agnes\by some cecult means, for they had 
not.apet and -they had not written... The first 


move xin the scheme of rebellion was made | 


by Nina Herbert, who, sin .her samely dife, 
thoroughly enjoyed the little excitement, aud 
im her innocence! forgot ‘there might besome 
difficulties before-her. She sent for Mr. Frank 


Waverley, and the young man presented him- 
self at that witching hour when gentlemen of 
the Civil Service find their energies exhansted 
by rh maa wei ~ received bimein her 
udoir, @ room which held everything, heart 
could desire. "ee. 
« you know why I sent for you'?’’ssaid 
she, when both wore nested. “ Youikmow I 
aaeg took your part.” Tae 
“T know are ‘always -goolnes# <itsel! 
dcar Men. Herbert.” irr agi 
“ ” she, smiling, to 
V deserve your ‘kind opinion, et 
ext room.”’ : 


y> . q 
|: «What! ‘Hopeangup. ‘iidedlbferbert, 
> Niet ; . P 


are. 
“Go j tk ae 













; | Jou kawaii wil be. 
| We-can 3 it ; —pechmps ‘they 


he | oan write as often as we like.” 


/him, 













: Nine haveetiled 
ean seseach other here occasionally, and we 


’ “ Bat,my dearest, you forget, Captain Her- 
bert will know all about it, and——”’ 

“Nol Frank,” said she, “that’s just what 
he won’t—and Nina says if he did he wouldn't 
tell mamma. But he will be in blissful ignor- 
ance; he never thought there was anything 
more than a flirtation, and he is not to hear 
anything aboat that vefasalol papa’s. I piled 
mamma not:to tell anyone—not even Alan, and 
she promised she wouldn’t ; and I never knew 
her to let out whai-she had,promised to keep 
secret.” ' ‘ ; 

“Phat will do very ‘well for’s timé,” Said 
Frank, with a relieved face, but I won't have 
it for long, Agnes, seeing you once’s fortnight 
perhaps.” 

“ It.is all we ean do,” said Agnes,.beginning 
to feel that this lover of hers was: showing 
signs of-taking the bit between.bis teeth, 

‘*T don't think so, Agaes; other people have 
broken just,such a shackle as they are, t}ing 
round yon.” 

“What.do you.mean, Frank?” she said, 
looking frightened. ‘‘ Now. please.don’t be,uxz- 
manageable, Idon’t understand yonlike that.” 

“ You know what. mean,.Agnes,” said, 
looking down into her. face with, its. shrinking 
glance aud changing colonr.. . 

She drew back. 

‘-Qb, no; IL coulda’t. «In. our world think 
what we brave ; everyone would talk, and father 
and mother would mever forgive: us! «ven 
Nima-wouldn’t-like that.” A 

“I: believe ‘even’ Nina’ would fiave been 
quite wicked enoagh toconsent'to such a thing 
if it had:‘been asked of her, Agnes. “She-is as 
spirited as she can be;and soare-you, dear, in 
truth. But we will not discass it nowy only 
give it: some thought. “Meanwhile; wo ars to 
have stolen interviews like the novel -heroand 
hervine, from which,” said Frank, Giseon- 
solately, “I am ‘to‘go baek“to: my lonely 
chambers.” 

“ Tonely, indeed, sir! ‘»Don’t be sentimental. 
How many nights-do “you ‘spend -im ‘those 
chambers? You'were at Lady Bilis’s ball the 
night before last, andt Mantou's 
dances lest night,-and flirted outrageously.” 

“Well, I must consoleamyself. You-are ho- 
avhere to be seep, so what can I do? *Who-téld 
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you, tbat. though ?, your. brother ? |. He thinks 
mea regular fit,” i Boe .20088 

“So you are,-Frank,,L beliave,; No, he didnt 
ee rabaniing a amacattinn: ches 
kaows everything a si ing—w. 
pA ne what,she doesn’t... She's: # rich 
widow, youngish and fascinating, and” she’s 
mothing'else to do but gossip and beatiractive. 
-Ajl,you men flirt withjhex,! ” 

v {4 Bx ” begam Frank, 

She took him up with,— ; 

vadinoons you? .Don’t, pexjure. yourself, 
PR mi 

"3, on tay) honour,,I wasn’t thinking -of 
myself,”’ 

“ Who,'then?.Alan? Qh, he. says pretty 
etitin gs.of course, butrhe.does no harm. | ¥ou're 
all glad to go to herhouse.”” .:. ' 

“ But, Agnes, granted that.I,too say !pretiy 
rine to our. charming. widow,-you know——” 
-eHis arm about her, and bis, lips touehing 
her cheek, eaid the reat... The, girl smiled ap, 
‘ati hin, i £ 
“« Yes, I know,” said. shepgently; ‘* Ido trust 
)yoa, Frank—I.am.sore you love me! Iam not, 
4 Mrs; Manton, or anyone,” git | 
oPity thet jast at this point .Nina’s. silver 
voice Gebled ont— ... 
iy mice you-two,are you above the-charms! 
of tea?’’ 
Frank burst.out langhiag, and, Agnes, fain/ 
to laugh too, opened the door into the boudoir 
snd went in. Tirere-stood- Niaa’s/owa exqaui- 
site little tea-set on the gipsy table besideher— 
and really, over such, set it was possible to be 
‘rootantic,even to, make love, .That:chinawas 
ewbove the commer earth, |, Nina glanced 
roguishly at her two guests, 
“I hope Lbaveinot been amiaterloper,” Haid 
she, demurely, “*batL daresay Prank would 
‘adteobject to gét a dittle more of charming: 
pociety ” ‘ 


Frank very decidedly dja nt’ object, arid 
@rank'the finest ‘mixture withgaf mich idea 
what it was. “Théy chatted ‘gp SB aero 
“orlly Grediied the lonélinesd when they were 

due ; for her husband; she Ettew, would mer. 
“bapsonly bé back just‘in ‘time to dress for 
dinner, as ‘was often ‘the’ Gase. Frank went 
first, ‘then ‘Acres “was:sent‘Home ‘in the car- 
“and"N ink rejoiced ‘at’ the saccess cf her 
first attempt. ' 

She had no thought ‘of “danger, no’sinister 
wish to decéive tither her parents or hér hus- 
band ; ste thought ft only® bit of fun, and that 
Alan wouldn’t at all care when the thitg was 


‘over. 
“Tho ‘Tittle s¢hente’ wetit on “gailytetters 
sa rat eng eto 
‘ " ‘ignoritg at on 
one. occavion ‘during ‘her ‘ergagement ‘the 
‘postal revenues had bentitonsiderably fnereased 
by“her‘and Alan. 
“That distinguished. offshoot of ‘aristocracy 
meanwhile went- his way ay usaal; danced a 
‘great deal, flirted mildly, boated, rode, drove 
his fourdn-hand;a3.no other member of the 
famous club.could surpass ; loved his, young 
wife as dearly.as ever and saws little of her; 
never canie home without bringing het,a book 
or a flower or something ; did nothing without 
consulting her ; told her all the scraps of news, 
and had but eae wnogtatified wish—that she 
was strong. So desp in hia heart,that longing 
Jay» that.it took the edge all this pleasure. 
And to do him justice, he never_made his plans 
for,the day until he knew. whether she was 
well Ban f to drive ; he would have given up 
@ Magazine meet, with .its throngs of admir- 
ing. spectators, to. have Nina sitting beside him 
widle he. drove his beatiful greys.oui into the 


conantry.: ; ; 

"But. that was not very often. On one of 
-these.cocasions, however, they had-drivyen, ont 
Norwood way, snd when ‘the prancing horses 


awere r,of the streets and gave their-owner | 
tia he turned to. Nina, whose slighi | 
-oolour and danci showed her pleasure 
dnthe warm day.ahd zich; green country... 


‘owas ’so bright allthrough the iMdrive ‘that ‘he 


‘-Oby nopmoti with ou. » Ioshéuld se twith 
samyoné eke!) dia] 

“Ts that a compliment, or‘that unreasoning 
reliance'women-have:?”’ : 

** Both, I think.’ 

The answer pleased: him, ‘whether it were 
‘mureasoning or no. \»Presently he eaid,— 

“ Waverley wasatotbe ‘Mantons Jast night. 
He is just:whatTalwayssaid, Nina. I don't 
believe he cares for Agnes, really.’ 

ss he flirts with Dirs.. Manton?’ But 
you do, too, Alan?” 

* No, Idon’t,” he said, laughing ;-“‘ though I 
-confesas:she does her best 'with everyone.” 

‘* Why-do you say that-ebout Mr. Waverley? 
You never were just tohim,” said ‘Nima,:aot 
daring to strongly defénd Frank, for ‘her has- 
eband tmaight take into hisihead'to consider’ her’ 
4diotum gospel. Frank miust be undera cloud 
for a time.’’’ ty 

** Oh, well,” said Captain Herbert, ‘carelestiy, 
2’ na glad iitrsesémisi off, \that's: all. He! isn’t 
£008 enotgh:forizer.’’ 

‘ Ninaesmothered a dangh. What fan it wonld 
be'when the timecame toundeceive him ! She 


could not help belicviag:shemmust be «better ; 
‘nor didishé:séém tired When he:liftedherfown 
at their own door, She wentto:liedown; itwas 
true, bat-she talked:to him, and her soft eolour 
did »net: fade. .Dhat under: current of ' pain 
seemed liftedifrom hini:for this ome ‘evening. 
THersaid, She beable tocgo outagaiuto- 
morrow ;” and felt‘ all the shockofdisappointed 
-hopes when ste shook beri headat his question, 
“Shoald he drivaber to-day?” on that mor- 
row'h¢had-lodked!forward to. Hedingered by 
her side:forawhile;then went awayitocanswer 
his{letters, atid tvhen :thosewere ‘finished: sat 
with his head in his hands, thinkin? meodily. 

From. bhisvetiate die wassroused by ‘a friend 
privileged enough 60! maréh’ in wad rally: him 
em His-gloom., Had hewtostr'atvoards, cor had 
the Mangondrownédion him? Do wlich Her. 
bert aristered; ‘* Hang sthe)Manton f latdole 
hadao’t been playing; he’d been at honté.””Has 
frien® was going to choose a: guu, wdaid 'Her- 
bert come: with him, ahd ‘they'd lunch ‘at ‘his 
rooms, {Sonie obhdr fellows would lie: there, 
So Alan shook off his despondency, or buried 
it out of sight of others, and went. 


—-—- 


CHAPTER Ill. 


**Carps from Mrs, Manton,” said Niza, the 
next morning at breakfast. “A dance/next 
week, What isthe.good of sending ‘them to 
me? Yoa.can goyof.coarse;;Alan.” 

“So can, yours week hence, I darésay,’’ said 
Captain Herbert, threwing the Times on the 
floor, “ Lsuppose allthe Forrester contingent 
are going ?”’ 

“Mamma and Agaes, -I heard-abont itiyes- 
terday.” 

‘Of conrae you did, Agaes came to consult 
youabout herdress.. I heard you. Alot about 
old. lacs and. pearls.” 

“‘ Very likelyiyou did; but you've no’ business 
to interrapt me. 1 was.going,to ay /Mrs, 
Manton has fixed.en the vary night when papa 
will have to beat the ,douse,.and it’s a anere 
chance if he gets away. It’s 2a! hershort notice 
Mrs: Manton hhas.gicen-ug all ;,4ho only ‘thing 
is, it is not a bigiadiair, I wonder now, isi Lord 
Digby going,’ said she, reflectively. 

“ What put that im your-head ?. -He.goes to 
a good many places.” 

“ Mamma is so anxious abou) Agacs’s-dress, 
that’s all.” j) 

‘Isn't she always anxious?” 
** Don't be provoking, Alan. I-am following 

up ® serious train of thought. . However, .if 

Agnes wears’ what I snaggested she will dook | 
lovely.”” 

“Have you turned-matchmaker, too? You 

ook too innocent-for. anything half so: detést- 

able.” Reid 

“Never go by looks. .I daresay I.couhkh plot 

as well as the'best.of you,” said -she, nrerrily. 

“I don’t know bat what matchmakiug would 


Yes, ifyou don’tmiudthe respontibility of 


| slb the mistaken 'matriages..Aboutthis dance, 


‘Nima ; yourwilbtry and go? ” 

“T'lishow there, at any rate,’ ene, said, 
woming round to him,and layimg her hand on 
his shoulder, “ just’to‘please you.” 

(Mrs. Manton dived in: Parkidane,  Shevhoreelf 
‘wa3'the daughter of a pobr countyfamily, and 
had matried a few -yeauts i a "very 
wealthy man twice’ her ade; whorwas reported 
to'be*‘dn busimess ; ’* butalkreports-about him 
were rather vague, -However,:thivdid notjure- 
went:his wife shining in society, though’ /Alan 
sHet bert, exclusive; even in hisunmerried days, 
‘had rofused to visit much at ‘her house: while 
her husband “lived. “I ‘can’t-stantchim,” ie 
would say; when rallied by his lées fastidious 
friends. ‘I don’t care a rush about this good 
itable ; ‘he’s no business'to boambngst us, His 
»wife’s birth/we all know ; butoshe nest rank 
with her husband.” ; 

When Mr. Manton was githered, to \snch 
fathers ‘as’ he could boastof, ‘however, the 
young officer condesvended to notice the lady 
“who bad demeaned hereelf ‘by'marryingsome- 
body nobody knew anythingabout; sand: her 
wit and good looks, as well as her mignifieent 
house ‘and ‘entertainments,’ uasdeé their’ way 
when ‘she*was relieved of tha desd weight of 
afhusbend who could not-tise to the require- 
ments of his position. 

It had been said that she had looked with a 
very favourable eye on Alan Herbert, and that 
he might’ with esse bave become master of 
the deceased ‘“business’’ man’s wealth. ‘ The 
irreverent persons who gathered round the 
mess table of Her Majesty’s —— Gudrds did 
say, when! Herbert’s:approaching marrisge was 
‘announced, that the Manton would put on her 
mourning agains end:young Lord Digby added, 
laughing, it would-bevall ‘the better if shedid, 
as she could thereby complete the ‘aliotted 
term, & 

As it'was shrewdly suspected that thededy 
had quickly *resorted to brighter: ‘hues for ‘the 
wake of-one particulur’meémber :of: the ‘regi- 
ment, Digby’s remark vaised a rdar, inewhich 
everyone: joined but the: member implicated, 
Mrs. Manton, however, had been‘at his wed- 
ding, with no signs of a broken héart ; had 
been markedly gracious to the bride, and one 
‘of :thotandsomest ‘presents had been from 
her, » Sle: evidently boreno malice. |/She did 
notimake much way with young Mrs. Herbert, 
thougb, and had ence’said it was apity ‘‘ poor 
Alan” had thrown himself ‘away on*sach an 
invalid, 

‘Phe knew ‘best whbther she was altogether 





pleased to ses that ‘young lady!‘ enter sher 
drwwing-rooms ‘on the night of the dance, 
od looking so lovely that-all the male heads 
weut round, and the female eyes were busy-to 
find out what sort of dress produced susan 
effect. It was easily found out—Nina’s dress 
never h2d tobe explored ; its ta:te was'always 
just, cHer jewels were new—that the ladies 
disouveréd at oncs—and, indeed, “Alan shad 
brought ‘them to her dressing-room not an 
hour ago. ‘iovely as Agnes Porrest:rtooked, 
her younger ‘sister outshone ‘her ; and bril- 
liant Mrs, Manton glanced involuntarily at 
herself in the tall mirror she passed, 

“Wy Gear child,” said she, with empresse- 
ment, “how very good of you to-eome—it is 
#0 séldom*you honour any of us. Dhope this 


| is only a beginning. How charming Agnes is 


lodkiag! Oaptain Herbert, you areno stranger 
here~zyou can find a parther for’ yourself. 
Nina, my love, you'must come withme.” 

Herbert resigned his charge, whispering to 
her quickly she ‘wasoto send for shim. the 
minute ‘she "wanted togo. Tbe girl nodded, 
and took her'hostess'sarm. She enjoyed the 
aniniated ‘woere ‘and? tle lights ‘and flowers, 
enjoyed in’ girlish fashion theesense ‘of’ her 
own beauty and exquisite--dress. She was 
very ‘s00n ‘surrounded, and many begged for a 


dance. 

+6] idon’t think I shall dance vat all,” “she 
said, “Mrs. ‘Manton, I mast notckeep you 
from “your duties—there is mamma,’and her 
face lighted up—'D will go to her,:please.” 











“Yon're imob. nervons (of , these spirited 
dorutes:?  hefeaidjemilingather. . — 





be.great.fun.”’ 
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The hostess went off to receive fresh 

ests—there was a little cloud on her brow. 

ina was taken to her mother on Lord 
Digby's arm, and as no one could persuade 
her to dance her little court drifted off. The 
girl was no flirt, but she was pleased to be 80 
welcomed on this her first appearance in s0- 
ciety for some weeks. Mrs. Forrester sat 
on a comfortable “fautenil. She had been 
rather a beauty, and was still handsome, look- 
ing almost too slight and young to be the 
mother of two grown-up girls. 

‘Well, my dear,” she said, running her 
eye admiringly over her daughter—‘‘ here 
you are at last. And you won’t dance? 
Alan has taken out Lady Lucy Fane.” 

**Has he? Where is Agnes? And is papa 
coming?” 

“I am afraid not. Nina,” lowering her 
voice, ‘somebody told me Mr. Waverley was 
here. Have you seen him?”’ 

That wi Nina !—her eyes danced. 

**T haven’t seen him, but he is one of the 
dancing men, so I expect Mrs. Manton has 
secured him. Mamma, do you think you have 
been quite wise to refase Frank so posi- 
tively?” 

“Why, Nina, I made up my mind you ap- 
proved of my action,’’ said her mother. 
‘“* Alan doesn’t like him much, and of course 
you think with him.” 

There was no “of course” about it. Nina 
was more independent than her mother had 
ever been, and held her own opinions, whatever 
her husband’s were. Butshe was not going to 
say so. Happily Mrs. Forrester went on before 
the girl could speak,— 

“T have no to say against him per- 
sonally, but the child would be quite throwing 
herself away. His expectations are very 
pee — and here the lady’s eyes 
ollowed Lord Digby, as he passed at a little 
distance with Agnes on his arm—he bending 
towards her, she smiling a little. Nina’s — 
followed them too—the mystery of her 
mother’s anxiety about the dress was solved as 
sve had half suspected. 

I didn’t know you thought of that, mamma,” 
said she, in a low voice. “It’s a new thingon 


his pee ae 

‘I should be very pleased,” said Mrs. 
Forrester, contentedly ; ‘‘and I think Agnes 
would like it. She is not so much in love with 
Mr. Waverley as she thinks. Dear me, there 
he is! Nina, if you get the chance, do give 
your sister a hint.’’ 

“Oh, she will not dance with him,” said 
Nina, confidently (for had not it been agreed 
amongtke three conspirators as a general plan ?). 
‘‘Mamma dear, it's fortunate for you all that 
when I was married nobody wanted to oppose 
me. I don’t think I should have been very 
obedient.” 

** No, I’m afraid not.’’ Here Digby came up 
with Agnes, she flushed and smiling—and a 
glance of intelligence passed between the 
sisters. Mrs. Forrester, 1 oe thing, laid it all 
down to the young Guardsman’s fascinations. 
The two girls carried on a perfect series of 
—— communications, in which the 
plan of campaign for the evening was ar- 
ranged. 

Agnes did not dance at all with Frank 


Waverley—he never asked it—but that some’ 


a messages were exchanged there was no 
oubt. 

Later in the evening, Agnes, having found her 
way to a cool-boadoir, was fanning herself 
after a dance, when a shadow falling across 
her made her look up, tosee Frank Waverley. 
They were alone—for how long, who could tell? 
The girl got up quickly. ‘‘ Frank!” she said, 
glancing round half-terrified—but the young 
man came forward and took her hands in his. 

“ Agnes,’’ said he, earnestly, “ forgive me 
for following you—perhaps it was not wise, but 
I could not help it. Everyone in the rooms 
bas had a chance to speak to you, save me— 
I mayn’t even ask you for one dance—I must 
touch you, see you just once. That puppy 
Digby will take you to supper—he has been 
hanging about you all the evening.” 





‘**T can’t help it, Frank; indeed, mamma 
would be angry if I snubbed him, and might 
guess somet « 

‘*Ah, Agnes—when will you end this? It is 
a false e we are playing,” said Waverley. 
“Iam heart-sick of it!” 

“T have 


‘I don’t know,” she re 
thought about it, and it seems im ble.”’ 


a Have you told Mrs. Herbert?” 
o.”” 

** Will you tell her? Say , darling —sa: 
it quickly—someone is comi zo aude 


**Let me go then, Frank,” said 68, 
hurriedly, but he held her still ; Foe A ed 
she must make the if she did not 
want the intrader to see her standing with her 
hands in Frank Waverley’s. 

** Yes, yes,” she said—‘‘ oh, please go!” She 
stepped my, Kong him and glanced nervously 
towards the door, whereat looked a pretty face 
set in curly hair. 

“ How t!” said the voice that was 
too sweet to belong to anyone but Nina. 
ee ene for 
Agnes. Oh, it’s only me—you needn’t look so 
scared, both of you; I guessed you were‘ here 


and I really must 

“It was my it, Mrs. Herbert,” said 
Frank, penitently, 

“I know that. The man is sure to be in 


fault—only he hasn’t always the grace to ac- 
knowl it. I think you’d better leave— 
Iam g myself, and I can’t trust you. I 
shall be in terror all night.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Frank. ‘TI will not trans- 
gress again, but don’t tell me to go. Mrs. 
Herbert, you are awfully hard-hearted |” 

“Am I? I am awfully tired,” said she, 
a “and I want to get hold of my hus- 

‘*T’ll find him !” said Waverley, eagerly. 

‘* No, that won’t do! He mustn’t iow you 
have come from this room,’and'tind Agnes here. 
Give me arm, and I'll wee hint to 
eed igby, and he’s sure to his way 

ere ? 


“T call that hard!” murmared poor Frank. 

“It’s very hard,” said Nina, kindly; “but 
we + 2g laugh at it oneday. Good-bye, Ag- 
nes!” 

She and her escort re-entered the ball-room 
at a door near which Nina knew Lord Digby to 
be seated, and while Frank went to look for 
Herbert the girl talked to her sister’s new 
lover, and just as her husband came up Digby 
left the saloon. 

‘* You want to go home? "said Captain Her- 
bert to his wife. “I'll send for your wrap.” 

‘©Thanks! But, Alan, you needn’t come 
too. I only sent for you because you told me 
to. If you'll just pat me in the carriage that 
willdo, I cau slip away so easily while they 
are all dancing, but I won’t have you come, 
Will you say everything proper to Mrs. 
Manton?” 

** All right, dear. I am sorry you can’t 
stop,” he said, as a servant brought her cloak, 
and, leading her outside, he wrapped it round 
her. ‘ But you have enjoyed i Nina ~ 

“ Yes, a great deal |!” 

He saw her into the carriage, watched it 
drive off, and as he came back to the ball- 
room met Mrs. Manton face to face. 

* What!’ he said, “ you not dancing!” 

“ I might retort,” said the lady, as he drew 
her hand on to his arm. “Where has the 
prince of waltzers been ?”’ 

‘Sending my wife home, Mrs. Manton. 
She was tired, and begged me to make her 
adieux. But cannot that waltz tempt you? 
or cannot I tempt you?” | 

‘*Do you think you are quite irresistible?” 
said she, looking up at him coquettishly with 
eyes that had sparkled more brightly since his 
answer about Nina. ‘Let as go into the 
corridor, it is cool and quiet.’ 

Thither they went, being almost its only 
occupants. It was lighted with wax tapers, 
which shed a warm effalgence on the statues 
placed at intervals along the walls. 

Mrs. Manton and her companion paced si- 
lently to the end of the gallery. Silence was 





effective, she considered, under the circum- 
stances, and he was not studying effects at all. 
She rallied him as they turned. 

“ Your thoughts ahere were they?” she 
said, with gentle interest. “If you were not 
pay married, I should say you were in 
love, 


Alan laughed a little. In truth, he had been 
thinking uneasily of Nina, but Mrs. Manton 
was the last person to whom he would have 
—— it. 

“ You are very good to pardon my abstrac- 
tion,” he said, in his usualway. “ Perbaps I 
respected your silence, or am I alone to be the 
sinner?” 

“That depends on your real motives. Tell 
me what they were and I will decide. You 
are fond of metaphysics.” 

“But not here,” 

“Ah!” said she, with a slight blush, “I 
think you have a subtle way of flattery, Cap- 
tain Herbert ; you leave so much unsaid !” 

But Alan was not quite sure whether he had 


= ; fae ys to flatter, th 
“ I thought,” she began, after a pause, “ that 
Frank Waverley wae taken with your sister- 


in-law, but that seems to be otherwise. Lord 
Digby was the devoted servant to-night.” 

“Yes, I thought he was dancing with her 
ary ! often. Digby is a fine fellow!” 

“You would like such a match? He is a 
brother officer, isn’t he ?”” 

“Yes; Waverley seems to have given the 
thing up!” 

A slight touch of contempt came uncon- 
sciously into his voice, but he changed the 
subject. He did not fancy discussing his 
sister with anyone. ~ 

“You are coming to Richmond with us to- 
morrow ?” she asked, sweetly. 

“Thanks, very much! I can’t promise, 
Mrs. Manton. I half engaged to row to Henley 
with Fred Warner.” 

“ Well, that will be charming; row back to 
Richmond. You keep ge boat at Tedding- 
ton, don’t you? and join us at the Star and 
Garter ; then we can all drive back together.” 

One ‘second Alan hesitated ; that would be 
to leave Nina alone till ten o’clock at least. 
Then he reflected—anyhow he would not be 
home till eight or nine; it was only an hour 
or two more, and he would not go out again. 
So he consented cordially, any qualms of con- 
science being silenced by remembering that 
Nina never liked him to stay at home on her 
account. 

Mrs, Manton felt some triumph ; she gave 
no sympathy to the young wife’s unuttered 
longings for a little more of the presence she 
loved best, She had not the power of realising 
how Nina would listen through the livelong 
day for the one step and voice; but she knew 
she ought not to use disloyally her woman’s 
inflaence, and she was elated that she had. 
There was some pleasure in hu a rival. 
Bat if she could have read Alan’s heart as 
clearly as she imagined she could, she would 
have seen that it was more his love of pleasure 
that clouded his finer nature than any feeling 
for her, however innocent, or any yielding to 
her influence. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir j paged became rumoured in society 
that the eldest Miss Forrester would fill a 
more exalted position than her sister; if was 
pretty plain that Lord Digby was a very 
devoted adorer, much to Agnes’s dismay. He 
haunted the Forrester establishment, and 
somehow seemed to get scent of every place 
Agnes went to—anyhow, he was sure to be 
there ; but then what cannot a man do backed 
by the powers that be? Frank had had none 
of these advantages, and it had been all the 
more enterprising in him to know as much as 
he did of Miss Forrester’s movements. At 
present he was obliged to hold aloof ; to see her 
sometimes with Lord Digby, to hear a hundred 
times of their probable engagement. Agnes 
was spirited, and she made an effort to break 
free of this perpetual companionship; she 
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snubbed the inoffensive young man s0 
vigorously that mamma _ interfered—and, 
indeed, there was quite a scene in the 
Forrester mansion. Agnes did not cry— 
neither of the girls were addicted to that vent 
for feminine feeling—but she flared out in a 
passion which took her motheraback. 

‘*I hate Lord Digby!” said this energetic 
youvg lady. “I will snub him a hundred 
times if he will always hang about me! He 
dances abominably, he can’t talk, he doesn’t 
like music; I hate him!” 

“ Agnes, I am ashamed of you! Lord 
Digby is an excellent dancer,’everyone says 80; 
he talks better than any young man of his 
age. As to music, you can’t live on that.” 

‘‘I can’t live without it. Fancy to have a 
husband who wants you to shut up your 
piano, and thinks it a bore to go to a classical 
concert!” 

‘“*My dear, everyone is not music mad,” 
said mamma, with aggravating soothing. 
Agnes in a rage, with tumbled hair, looked 
very pretty, but it wouldn’t do. ‘And really 
he has a right to his chance,’’ 

“It isn’t a fair chance,” said Agnes, think- 
ing bitterly of Frank’s few chances. ‘' He 
must see, too, if he is not blind, that I am sick 
of it all—that I’d rather hear he’d gone to 
Timbuctoo or the diggings than see him in 
every single house I go to. He is always here— 
morniog, noon, and night. He is on the Row 
when I am there; and if I go into the cenntry 
to escape him he turns up. I see through it, 
mamma, it’s plain enough, bat it’s no use, I'll 
not marry him.” 

“ Wait tillhe asks you, my dear,” was the 
cold reply. 

Agnes crimsoned, but she recovered herself 
in a minute. 

“If he doesn’t mean to,’’ she retorted, 
readily, ‘‘ he has no business to behave as he 
does, that’s all.” 

‘* My dear Agnes, you surprise me; I had 
BO idea you would go on like this. Iam sure 
I don’t want you to marry anyone if you don’t 
like, but I can’t stop Lord Digby coming.” 

‘* Then I’ll stop him.” 

“ Stay, Agnes,” said her mother command- 
ingly, ‘*I will have no such rebellion. So 
long as you are under my roof my guests must 
be yours and treated as such.” 

**T shall not be uncivil, I shall ignore him.” 

“Well, Agnes, you know whether you prefer 
poverty or wealth. Mr. Waverley can give 
you one, and Lord Digby the other. Poverty 
is bearable in some classes, in ours it is extinc- 
tion.” 

‘““Mr,. Waverley isnot poor,mamma. Heis 
very nearly as well off as we are.”’ 

** My daughter can look higher, and I hope 
will not disappoint me. Believe me, Agnes,” 
said she, softening, “love-matches are not 
always the happiest. Marriage has so many 
sides, and there are solid advantages to look to 
as wellas love. You are young and believe 
yourself in love, but when you are older you 
will value rank and influence.” 

‘* Without love?’’ the girl asked. , 

ae need not be without it, but love is not 
a > 

‘«Perhaps not; but no marriage is tolerable 
without it, The sort of happiness you mean, 
mamma, would be misery to me. I could not 
live on such modified affection.” 

“ Yet a good deal of the love that begins so 
strongly dwindles down into that,” said Mrs, 
Forrester, so sadly that the girl asked, gently, — 

“Mother, are you thinking of any one in 
particular?” 

‘“* Of Nina—as I have often thought before.” 

‘*Of Nina!” repeated Agnes, in supreme 
astonishment ; ‘‘ why, Alan adores her.” 

‘Yes, now; but I see very well he is learn- 
ing, unconsciously, I believe, to find his happi- 
ness apart from her, away from his home. He 
does not think what he is drifting to; he is too 
thoughtless, and Nina too young, butit will end 
in estrangement, if there is not something to 
pull him up. I daresay it is partly the sort of 
weakness some men have; that he cannot 
bear to have her ill-health palpably brought 





before him, and while he seems to be seeking 
only pleasure, is really trying to escape from 
himself. So you ree, love is not a panoply 
nothing can shiver.” 

“I don’t know!” said Agnes, stoutly. “I 
don’t believe anything would make Alan think 
less of her. He would pull himself up before 
he went too far from her to return, ‘You see, 
mamma, he talks to me, and I know him so 
wee He is really happiest when he is with 

-” 

“ Pity he doesn’t try more oflen to be happy 
then,” said the elder lady, drily. “A little ex- 
perience will tone down your romance, Agnes, 
Iwish you had it now, for you would see that a 
man like Lord Digby, who can offer what he 
can, is not recklessly to be castaside. I would 
never throw in your way a man of evil life— 
he is not that, he is quite as good as——” 

“Frank Waverley, mamma,” said Agnes, 
quietly; “isn’t that what you meant to say? 
But he is not Frank Waverley. And there he 
is, that’s his knock!” she sprang up. 

‘* Agnes, where are you going?” called Mrs, 
Forrester. as the girl opened the door. 

“To escape Lord Digby, mamma, Please 
tell me when he’s gone,” and with a saucy 
smile she vanished, and flitted upstairs just 
as the visitor began to ascend from the hall. 

Nina heard both versions of this scene, save 
that part concerning herself, and had to steer 
@ middle course with her mother. Agnes she 
advised to take Lord Digby’s attentions 
quietly; she could but refuse him when the 
time came; and Agnes accepted her advice, 
without having the courage to broach to her 
that daring proposal of Frank’s. 

She thought of it very often though, and 
every time she saw Nina remembered her 
promise to tell her ; but she was afraid of her 
being shocked. So she held her tongue. 

And, meanwhile, a little thorn was planted 
in poor Nina’s flowery life-garden. 

‘In ber sugary way, Mrs. Manton said to 
Captain Herbert at the theatre one night,— 

“IT am so glad dear Niva is getting stronger. 
She sees a little more society, I hear.” 

‘¢T am sorry you have been misinformed,” 
answered Herbert. ‘ Nina has not been quite 
80 well lately, and has been nowhere.” 

‘But she has received at home her friends, 
Imean.” 

“‘ Scarcely anyone.” 

“Oh! then it was only gossip, I suppose,” 
said the lady; ‘“‘dear me, people never can be 
let alone. Only fancy ! somebody told me, I 
forget who, that——. Oh! but how stupid I 
am ; it must have been you, of course, whom 
my informant saw,” 

* I am really quite in the dark.” said Cap- 
tain Herbert, with some impatience in his 
heart. ‘‘I suppose more Jikely it was Dr. 
Wilton these good people saw; unhappily he 
comes oftener than I like. Bat, really, I can’t 
see what it concerns the opposite neighbours 
who my wife receives.” 

“ Oh, dear no ! Besides, she must have some 
little amusement. She can’t get it from home, 
and a chatty, pleasant visitor, man or woman, 
is cheering to an invalid, If it was only Dr. 
Wilton, however—who is a dear, delightful 
creature, but not very fascinating--I am afraid 
poor Nina was not much enlivened.” 

“T assure you, you are mistaken,” said Her- 
bert, laughing; ‘“‘she flirts with him out- 
rageously. Ladies always make pets of their 
doctors, don’t they ?”’ 

**Oh, you bad fellow!” said she, with a 
little reproving tap of her fan, “to laugh at us 

r women! Don’t go now,” for he put back 
is chair. ‘‘ 1am not very angry with you.” 

“I hope not—I should not survive that,’’ 
said Herbert, and she looked at him. If it 
had been possible, she might have imagined a 
sarcasm in his voice, but the beautifal Mrs, 
Manton to ke sneered at—ridiculous! “Iam 
going to be a good boy and finish the evening 
in domestic fachion.” 

“Bat, my dear Captain Herbert, it’s ten 
o’clock! You won’t have any time left, and 
Nina, really,” she laughed, ‘‘she keeps hours 
I never heard of for an invalid!” 


€ 





* Awake or asleep, Mrs, Manton, whichever 
I find her, I promised to go back early.” 

‘*There,” said she, turning with eagerness 
to the stage as the band struck up, “that 
charming waltz, howl love it!” And her fan 
and her head kept time to the music. 

** Good-night, Mrs. Manton,” said Alan’s low 
voice, close beside her. 

‘Oh, dear, I had quite forgotten you. What 
an excellent reformed character you ars be- 
coming,” she eaid, with an arch, upward 
glance, half mocking, too. A very young man 
— have dropped again into the chair beside 

er. 

Alan winced a little ; he was not thirty, and 
a pretty woman’s ridicule was not palatable, 
but he only answered gravely,— 

**Don’t you think it is time? ”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know. Now, are you quite 
sure you made that promise to Nina?”’ 

“ Quite,” said Alap, with an involuntary 
smile in his grey eyes. Did he not remember 
the kiss that had been his reward? 

“Because, said the lady, ‘I begin to think 
my harmless little gossip has frightened 
you!” 

‘Dear Mis. Manton,” said he, lightly, ‘I 
am the most miserable of men. What have 
you seen in me to think me capable of two 
such meannesses? Will you come and see 
Nina to-morrow, and she will vouch for my 
truth?” , 

** Do you know this play?” she said, ignor- 
ing his question, ‘‘that you are so careless of 
seeing the end of it? It’s such an exciting 
story, and I have been told the dénouement takes 
one’s breath away!” 

‘*That’s quite enough then. I don’t want 
to give up the ghost just yet. There, the cur- 
tain is going up—once more, good-night.” 

She had a clinging way of letting her hand 
rest in that of the man who might be holding 
it, if she chose ; she did chocse to-night, and 
said good bye softly, turning her head ren- 
sively aside. Herbert was not behindhand in 
arts. As adroitly as she he held her fingers 
the regulation time, and dropped them with- 
out giving the idea of a repulee. 

A hansom took him to Hill-street speedily, 
and as he sprang from it the door opened and 
Frank Waverley came down the steps, Each 
man uttered the other’s hame and shook hands, 
made a few remarks, and Frank entered the 
discarded hansom, while Captain Herbert 
passed into the house and up to the brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room, 

Only Nina was there, and sLe turned at the 
sound of the closing door and sprang forward. 

“Oh! Alan—you have kept your promise!” 

It was such a joyously glad voice, such lov- 
ing hands that clung about him, Alan was too 
touched to do more than caress her at first, 
and then ask tenderly,— 

“ Why, sweetheart, do you think I am bad 
enough to forget a promise—and to you?” 

“Oh! no—but time slips away so, and one 
meets friends, You did not mind leaving the 
theatre ?” 

“Tf I had, the welcome you gave ‘me would 
have been more than compensation ! ’’ 

She certainly made home charmivg. The 
few hours of the evening that remained were 
sweet enough to set him wondering vaguely 
why he missed so much—why he endured 
senseless talk and stupid sameliness, condemn- 
ing them and yet submitting tothem, But 
the morrow came, and yet other morrows, and 
his time was spent as usual, He remem- 
bered afterwards two things about that even- 
ing above all else—that he had forgotten to 
tell Nina he had met Frank, and that she 
never mentioned him at all. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mas. Forrester was not a very clever 
woman, and she was apt to take things as she 
saw them, and to think they meant all they 
seemed to mean, so that when her daughter 
suffered Lord Digby’s attentions without pro- 
test, she imagined it was the beginning of the 
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end, and that the close of the season would 
find Agnes Lady Digby. She never connected 
Nina with any phase of the affair, She took 
it, as some people will, as a matter of course 
that the girl agreed tacitly with, her, although 
she took no overt’ part in the affair, and she 
would talk to her as if it was not in the region 
of possibilities that there should bea difference 
of view. Nina, rather hypooritically, it must 
be. confessed, accepted the position, but kept 
within the lines of truth—she gave no false 
impressions, 

Mrs, Forrester now thought it high time to 
bring a little external aid to bear. She was 
not romantic, but she knew girls. were, and a 
water party, coming home by moonlight, &c., 
would expedite matters, She communicated 
this idea to Nina, who heard: ker,ia silence, 
while she arranged fresh flowersin the wases 
in the drawing-room, with her. head ;first.on 
one side, then on the other. 

“ Don’t you think it a good plan, my dear?’ 
concluded mamma, 

‘* Yes, from your point of view, but if there 
were love in the case I don’t think it,would 
need poetical scenes to make them find it;out. 
You never thought of those things withme, 
mamma.” 

“ No—there was no need—you were hardly 
more than presented before you were engaged, 
and your father and I were only too de- 
lighted.” 

‘* It seems. so dreadful,” said Nina,.“like 
putting a girl up for sale—showing hex off in 
the best light. Mamma, do let it.alone.” 

“And Agnes grow into an old maid because 
of Frank Waverley, Already she seems more 
kindly disposed towards. Lord.Digby.| I have 
told her a first love is never-lasting, and she 
would not believe me. Bui.it is half fancy,” 

‘‘ Mamma,” said Nina, with a glow in ber 
blue eyes as. she, fixed them on her. mother ; 
“did you think like that when you let me 
marry? You say. Agnes has found it out 
while she is free—what if I had found it out 
when I was bound?”’ 

‘*My dear. child,” said Mra. Forrester, 
kindly, for she saw there:was a great deal of 
suppressed feeling in the girl's manner; “I 
did not thiak,there was any risk, Whether it 
was faney or love,I did not ask—and.you 
would not have known; bat a girl, once 
married, will love her husband quite well 
enough, even if she has only had a, fancy 
before.” 

“Mamma, do you know I don‘t.think you 
understand Agnes. and me—' quite wellenough ’ 
to. us would be a death in life. If; I had 
married with no real love I should not: hate 
my ‘husband, because it would not be his.fanlt, 
bus I should hate myself and the; bond that 
joined us,”’ 

““No, my love, I don’t think you, would. 
You are nineteen, and, vehement in your feel- 
ings, bat when you, saw. what money and a 
place in the world could do, you would)ba very 
well content.” 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Nina, “ content.might 
be happiness. to you—it wouldn’t be to; us. 
And what: pitiful thing ag.one, grows older 
to give up, the. very.essence of our, yoath. 
One can be young while cone. loves, bus. to be 
seared in heart is to be old before our time,” 

“What is Nina holding. forth, abont, co 


eloquently?” said.g voice. at the door,.and, 


the.girl gave a,sudden start. 

She.was. vexed she had said.so.much. to her 
mother, but her husband’s good-humoured 
raillery never huri her. She smiled, 

“Thad got.on my high horse,’’ said. she, 
“aud I am afraid, poor mamma is disgusted, 
She is talking of a) water, pariy,.and wanted 
to know my opinion.” 

“Which you havenot given me, my dear,” 
said the elder lady, ‘‘ but instead held forth 
in a very fine peroration.” 

** Well, mamma, I don’t think it woulddo 
any barm,” said. Nina, who, rapidly consider- 
ing, came to the conclusion thet, a proposal 
from Lord Digby would be veryJike a thunder- 
storm—it would olear the air, 

“ Any harm{” repeatedhenhusband, ‘+ what 


) what Mrs, : Manton had: said, 





does: the-child mean? What an odd way to 
pat.it, Nina.” 

“My dear boy,” said the young lady, 
patronisingly, ‘‘do be quiet. You don’t in 
the least understand what you are talking 
about,” 

Mrs. Forrester laughed at her daughter; 
Alan said meekly, retiring to a distant sofa 
and taking up a book,— 

“ After that set-down, 
tinguished.” 

** Poor fellow!’ said Nina, “ when we. want 
you we'll call upon you.” 

Thereupon ensued some low-voiced conver- 
sation between the ladies, and Herbert was 
presently told he was “ to come here.” 

“ You see, you can’t get on without me,” he 
said, as he’ obeyed; and, indeed, they could 
not. 

He knew all abont the river and the 
launches, and was finally entrusted with: that 
branch of the affair. 

The day fixed on happened to be. brilliant 
one, and everyone was ia high spirits. 

The party was well selected, the launch com- 
modions, and the culinary department unex- 
ceptionable; the only person who was secretly 
uneasy was Miss Forrester; she saw-through 
the whole mancuvres, though her sister had 
not-broken confidence. But she was too much 
a young lady of the world to seem other than 
light-hearted. 

She was very kind to. Lord Digby, but she 
skilfuily evaded. any. téie-d-tétes, wouldn’t. be 
sentimental, and reduced to the common- 
place ell his rhapsodies about the beauties. of 
tree and sky. 

Mrs. Forrester thought things were going 
well. Niza.saw deeper and-knew better. 

Alan, man-like, was rather decoived; the 
wish might be father to the thought, for he and 
Digby had been comrades in the recent war, 
for which they had both volanteered;. and he 
wished his brother officer success, 

It was @ delightful day, thoroughly enjoyed, 
hut, as. Nina saidito her mothex; when for a 
minute they were alone,— 

© It hes had no effect.” 

**T don't know,’ responded mamma, ‘‘ he hae 
said nothing; but,,remember, it is. Agnes I 
want to infinence.” 

And Agnes had been thinking all day, of 
absent, slighted Frauk. 

And Alan Herbert had been thinking:in a 
very perplexed way, half annoyed, half con- 
teraptaons, partly.of Nina, partly of someone: 
who, perhaps, was nobedy at-all, just hecaute’ 
of afew-words he had heard behind :him.as he 
strolled down to the launch,after a ramble 
with Mrs, Manton at his side, A, lady’s voice 
said confidently, — 

**Oh, no; it wasn’t Captain Herbert.” 

‘* Quite sure?” asked a man’s voice, 

The: pair evidently forgot they might. be 
heard by quick ears. Here Alan lest,.some; 
besides, Mrs. Manton spoke to. him, and he 
had to answer her, but, presently there‘came 
in soprano, with a langh,— 

‘* Oh, no, always the same dear little prude! 
so they teld.me!” 

“ Who told you?” 

“Oh: fie! you, should neveroask, that; .be- 
sides, I really don’t know. Twoorthrea have 
said’’—a blank. here--then, ‘“ Yes):.very:im- 
prudent!” i 

“Haehb” im basso, ‘he'll hear.” 

“Oh!” in a frightened whiaper. .:..' 

Captain. Herbert turned) hie. head ever’ so 
little, .but. enough to know that the couple be- 
hind were Lady Mary Danversiand one ofthe 
greatest clab-hanntersia town. : 

He bit his lipsin vexation; aud: ungallantly 


’ 
of course; I am ‘ex- 


wished Mrs, Manton farther with her prattling | 


nothings, ' 

Who. was -imprndent?. Not. Nina i: Why 
was he not: to. hear?. And: he remembered 
ball ten days ago. 3 old i 

The trip was not-cloudless pleasure to‘him, 
exceptrwhen Nina's heppy eyes looked into bis, 
as haisettled her comfortablyin her: place: in 
his mail-phetomonthe:xeturtnijonrneg.1 21>: 





Driving through the soft evening air, he bent 
down to ask her if she had enjoyed the day.}. 

“Very much,” said Nina; “and I think—’ 
she stopped. 

It was stupid, perhaps, after -a year’s mar- 
riage, to feel his pulse quicken at the thought 
that sprang to his heart at that pause, 

“« Twas going to’say,” said Nina, witha little 
hesitation, ‘that this is one of the happiest 
parts of the day?” 

‘‘Why?” half under his breath. 

“Because I am with you, I suppose,” se 
said, brightly. ‘ It doesn't need anything but 
that:to make me:happy!”’ 

He smiled back at her as. utterly content as 
she was: save for that: momentary self- 
reproach that was apt to make itself felt at 
any such words from her; but the: gossip of 
the afternoon had gone out of his: memory. 
ae ” could have no connection with 


That uneasiness of his was only laid to oat 
not uprooted. It sprang up again at acareless 
jest that was repeated to him, and he laughed 


> 


it off. That was some days after the river 


trip, and there had been grand consultations 
in the little boudoir in Hill-street, and Frank 
Waverley had been there more often than be- 
fore. Lord. Digby: had: been, too,:and. Alan 
knew of his coming; no.doubt it was he the 
gossips spoke of. 

But:a few chance allusions, a breath, a look 
from or the other, showed him Lord Digby 
wasnot meant. Then he was indignant, not 
with Nina, bat with the stupid babblers: who 
could not let a woman receive the same guest 
twice without hinting at scandal. 

‘‘Nina mey be doing something no§ quite 
worldly wise,” he thought, ‘‘ but that is,all ; 
and I shall not insult her by saying a word. 
Poor little one! she open her great biue 
eyes. at. me in wonderiaent!”’ 

There was a minute given up tovirrelevant 
musing on the bine eyes, after» which his 
thoughts roverted with.an unpleasant sudden- 
ness to a very palpable shortcoming of his. 
If Nina, only nineteen, had found.an: innocent 
pleasure in this guest’s companionship (and 
that it was other than:innocent never. crossed 
his mind) who was to blame but himeeli ? 

She was.so much alone; she mustbesooften 
depressed, longing for a little bright talk: from 
some one who could sympathise, but wassirovg 
and@well.. Who should give thatbut her hus- 


band 

Thera was the usual ¢rooping of the colours 
that June morning, and! Captain the Hon. 
Alan Herbert bore his part in the gallant 
pageant as.usnal, looking everyinch: the soldier 
in his splendid: dress: but glancing bis eyes 
wistfully along the balconies: and windows 
crowded with lovely faces, but:not-the one he 
wanteds. 
<m Too tired)’ she had said-to:him thatmorn- 


ings 

‘Was she:wearing away: these. hours. a8. best 
she might? he’thought, while his horse pranced 
and curvetted, and the bands:crashed, and the 
crowds cheereds There wasnota sorer heart 
under -one..of those glittering breast-plates 
than that of this man, who could not help but: 
repeat to himeelf, no matter whatother sounds 
he.beard, some words he had said a year.ago : 
‘“*@o ldye and cherish, mbislnnssons health 

He, a soldier, :would:. hold himself; dishon- 
oured if he/brokevby one tittle his.oath :to his 
Queén, . Had hé\kept:quiteso-strictly an cath 
more bi still? .. 

_ Pleasure-loving he mighs, be; and:.was}: but 
he was honest. Grave with a new:resolya:he 
rode.home when the trooping was-over. . 

4 L vi. 

Tuar.very morning Nina,Herbert heard. or 
the first time wheat .she considered: Frank's 
arene . She was, 


| astounding 
Wiskaltt the alacrity of bounding health. 
wi the, at. eit 
Her own marriage. andthe manriages of:all 
the peopleshe had ever known had.-been per- 
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formed in orthodox fashion, To run away in a 
cab to a city church—to endure the talk of 
society ! 

“Impossible!” said she, with 
emphasis, looking straight at Agnes, 

“Oh, Nina, don’t say that till you hear all. 
What else can we do? I'm afraid every day 
of my life that tiresome Digby will say some- 
thing. and I must refuse him, I can’t evade 
him much longer, and when I do say no, 
mamma will be so angry.” 

‘* But, Agnes,” said the younger girl, ‘ how 
can you brave the world like that? ” 

“ Woulda’t you have done it for Alan?” 

“Ah!” said Nina, softly, with such a light 
in her eyes, ‘‘for him!” 

“Well, would I do less for Frank? Isn’t it 
hard that I see-him so seldom ?—that he is 
ehut ous from our circle almost entirely, 
Nina,’”’ Agnes said, kneeling by her. stster. 
‘* Help us ia this; it is only ons step farther. 
Are you afraid of Alan—of mamma?” 

“A littl of mamma, not of Alan,” said 
Nina, parting her sister’s hair from her fore- 
head thonghtfully ; “ he might be vexed, butit 
wouldn’t last. Bat theesclandre! And mamma 
hasn’t an idea about me; she will blame me 
89! Must help? Isit a sine quad non?” 

‘You are married, you have a status of 
~~ own; you will save so much of the 
talk.” 


awful 


* Yes, I know; but I can’é decide yet, Agnes. 
It seems to shock me.” 

** Well, say nothing now ; we will wait still,” 
said Agnes, impulsively, ‘I.won’t have you 
worried for all the. Franks in existences. I am 
going now. Oh, thank Alan for that ticket 
for the trooping ; I gave it to Etta, I hadn't 
the heart to go. I know the bands would have 
made me cry.” 

She put on her hat hastily, kissed her sister, 
and, went out; and Nina, sinking back, hid her 
face in the cushions, 

How miserable poor Agnes was ! How'selfish 
she was herself! And yet not altogether. How 
would her husband care to have her discussed 
in connection with a runaway match? But 
would people talk so much? Was there not 
generally sympathy with the runaways ? 

Nina was 60 young, and had bsen so shut 
out from the world for the last year, that she 
had to ask herself questions, and could not 
answer them. If she could take advice—but 
who wag to give it? Mra: Menton she dis- 
trusted, and rather dislikel; she had no 
friends close’ enough to confide in, and the 
one. being on.whom she relied must know 
nothing, 

She‘ began to find she had embarked herself 
on an unknown sea, and was a little frightened. 
Her husband's jight step on’ the stair diverted 
her thonghts, but it passed her door—of course 
hoe had goneto change his dress, Nina sat up, 
she must not be the invalid for the brief time 
he would be with her ; so when he came in she 
was ready with questions as to the morning's 
doings, aud gave him Agnes’s message, 

“TI looked ont for her,” he said, “‘ and so did 
someoneelse, Why didn’t she go? Danced 
tco mnch last night.2 Wyndham told me she 
hardly sat down,” 

‘* Didn’t. she ?” said Nina, taking advantage 
of the. last remark to ignore his question. 
“Who looked out for her—Digby? I thought 
soldiers on duty were supposed to.ses no 
one.” 

“Oh, of course they do though,” he 
auswered, laughing ; “and you know it of old; 
Nina.” 

Nina was rested enongh by the evening to 
come down to dinner, to which Herbert, who 
hed been riding in the afternoon, brought. a 
friend; ‘This gentleman went away soon after, 
and Nina looked up surprised when her hus- 
band came into'the drawing-room 


*T'thi t ‘were. going out with Mr. 
Ani ree sik laying down_her: book. 
v1 no,engsgement with him.” 


nt Bat you iad. to Lady Edham’s ‘at 
ome,’ ”’ 1o 
' “Her ‘at homes’ are awfully slow’; and I 


Nina glanced at him ; she was too glad for 
him to stay to make a martyr of herself, and 
force him to go. Besides, she was seldom up 
late, and he could do what he liked with the 
hours after she had gone to her room. She 
brightened up visibly, poor child; it seemed 
like the early married days in Italy. 

“T think I must take you to Italy again,” 
Herbert said, as if he half divined her thought, 
as he sat down by her. ‘*You have a dread of 
it, but if would do you good. You don’t get 
stronger here.” 

Nina nestled up to him silently. It was 
vaguely in her mind that strength would come 
more steadily if there were fewer dull days. 

“ What do you say, sweetheart? You get 
little enough pleasure out of the season,” said 
Herbert. ‘‘ Or shall we change your doctor?” 

«Oh, no, he is clever, and I like him so, dear 
old man. He says I shall not get strong 
quickly anywhere.” 

“Oh, doctors say anything,” Alan s2id, half 
impatiently. ‘‘He ssid that a year ago.” 

‘** Well, I believe him, Alan, and I like being 
near father and mother and Agnes.” 

“That settles it then,’ and he leff the sub- 
ject. 

Nina went to her room that night with less 
longing for rest than usual. She had a happy 
recollection of the evening just over, and lay 
awake a long while thinking it over. To her 
surprise, though, that was not the last evening 
so spent. Once or twice, too, Alan asked iu 
the morning if he might write his letters in 
her boudoir, and he was altogether more in 
and out. 

Tho girl's spirits grew less depressed, her 
whole life took a new colour, until one. day 
Mrs. Manton called, and chatted away for ten 
minutes, 

“You are looking better, my love. Posi- 
tively a little colour on those transparent 
cheeks !_ What have you been doing?” 

“ Nothivg,” said Nina, the colour deepering 
as she thought whose doing it was. 

The lady’s sharp eyes saw that sign of plea- 
sure, which she mistook for confusion. She 
rose to go. 

** Remember me to that husband of yours. 
I haven’t seen him so much lately.” 

‘I suppose he is getting tired of gaicty,” said 
Nina, with a touch of coldness. 

Mrs. Manton felt that too, and gave a Roland 
for her Oliver. 

“Ah!” she said, laughing, “I daresay he 

thinks you want a little more looking after, 

and, indeed, you seem ever so much better, 

Good-bye, dear.” 

Nina stood still on the spot where her guest 

had left her, absolately cold with anger and 

the thonght that’ had flashed like a Imife 
through her. The double entendre had been un- 
mistakable to her quick sense. 

Half dazed she pressed her hands to her fore- 

head. Whathad they been saying of! her? 

What had’ reachedAlan ? Whatdid he know ? 

He could not:doubt hers Whatdid it all mean ? 

She almost sprang'to the dainty writing-table, 

“ Well, I will endiitall,” shesaid. “ Frank 

shall come.nomore, I will have no secrets— 

I will tell Alan,” And she dashed off impetu- 

ously a line-to Agnes, to send: Frank-to her at 

such anhour the next:day—an hour for which: 
she knew her husband had an engagement. 

She calmed down when thatwas dispatched, 

butit was:too late,-had sho wished it, to. recall 

it. Sheeven laughed at her own indignation. 
with Mrs..Manton; and, as to her: husband, 
comforted. herself with the impossibility of 
his.imagining for a moment that she was doing 
anything to bein theleast.ashamedof. If he 
thought. she was flirting unduly he would have 
told her so. Whatever had produced his change 
|of front, if was no mistrust.of her. Yet she 
could not feél quite the old unolonded enjoy- 
ment in his more constant ce. There was, 

a shadow, somewhere, but hex tongue was tied. 

Oh, if she.had never, mixed herself up in any- 

thing she could not tell him 1. 

That next affernoon was sunny, and as ill. 

‘luck would have it; Herbert asked her.at lon- 





made ne promise.” 





cheon if she would drive over with him to see | 


€ 


a match at Lord’s, Nina would have delighted 
in if, but she shook her head. 

“I thought you felt better today?” said 
Alan, unable to help a touch of disappointment 
in his tone. 

Nina fleshed up. 

“Tt isn’&é that,” she said, falterin ys turning 
her face away—she did not want to see 
the tears in her eyes. ‘I can’t come to-day, 
Alan dear!” 

‘““Never mind,” he said, kindly, “I must 
hope to have yon another day. The fact is, I 
was engaged to go out with a fellow, but he 
wrote to put me off, so I found myself free. I 
think I’ll go for an hour or two; they say it 
will be such a close finish.” 

Nina sat still, with her face averted, and 
without a word. 

Alan thought she seemed unlike herself, and 
while he got ready for the drive to St. John’s 
Wood, worried over it and had half a mind 
toremain. But no; to his sensitive honour that 
would seem like watching her. 

“ And yet,” he thought,, taking up his gloves, 
“if she has got into any difficulty, she is too 
young to be left to get out of it by herself. But 
pooh! what nonsense! She would have come 
to me if there were any such difficulty. I 
faney things like a girl!” And ha went to 
bid his young wife good-bye. She watched 
him drive off, her seat beside him vacant, and 
oon have cried like a child, she was so. miser- 
a ° 

Later on Mr. Waverley was announced, and 
Nina at once opened the subject. 

“TI will give in,” she-raid, “ and help you to 
the end. You must make all arrangements 
and I will come with Agnes, I didn’t like it 
at all at first, Frank.” 





“Bnt now, dear Mrs. Herbert,” said the 
young man, gratefully; ‘“ you see that nothing 
else can be done. Why, though, need, we in- 
volve you? Captain Herbert may justly be 
angry, and Mrs. Forrester will certainly be.” 

“No, Alan is very good,” she said, hurriedly, 
“he will not say. much to me; if is pos- 
sible,”—emiling—‘‘he may to you; but you 
must risk that for Agnes’s sake, Frank, you 
must never lef me regret this. I have my 
doubts. I have had no,one to advise.me, and 
Agnes and I are like one, You must love her 
always, very dearly.” 

He took her hands; his face was. very 
earnest, 

‘‘ What man can do, with Meaven’s help, I 
will do!” he said, and his voice shook a little. 

“Thank you,” ehe said, gently ‘I know 
youwill. Hark!”—her cheek turned pale— 
“thors is Alan; how soon he is back?” Her 
heart sank—when had it sunk before a‘ the 
sound of the loved voice ?—what had brought 
him back so carly? ‘Frank, go, into that 
little room, he. mustn’t see, you,” 

‘*But,” began Frank, whose chivalry and 
pride resented this hiding as it he were doing 
wrong, ‘‘he.won’t shoot. me or kick me out!” 

“No—no!” said she, quickly,, and half 
laughing; ‘but. he mustn't see you, he will 

ness. GO-—go! I won't help’youif you don’t. 
eave by the other. door; we shall tell every- 
thing in.a littlé while.” 

A servant below had told: Herbert that her 
mistress, she thou had. visitors, she did 
not know who,,and her master did not ask ; 
but when. he entered the room. no one but 
Nina was there. : 

She seemed a little flurried, and asked him 
what had brought him back, as if she hardly 
knew what she was saying: The explanation 
was simple enough, The match, as they fac 
times will, had come to an end more suddenly 
than was expected, and he was going away, 
when Nina awoke to the necessity of detaining 
him. Frank couldhardly have left the house, 

Herbert could not help thinking more than 
he liked of that refusal of Nina’s, and the 
manner of it, Then her way when he returned 
was & a be pps had Aad ey 
with the glad spar @ looked for, 
early youare !” but instead had asked, “‘ What 
makes you so early?” 

Poor Nina was too much of a child to play 
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her part to perfection, S.2¢ was worried and 
doubtful ; and contrefemps, which would have 
made her langh a week ago, vexed her now. 
fsAgain his fears were disarmed, however, 
when in the courze of the afternoon Nina 
recovered ber spirits, and asked him to take 
her to the Richter concert, and seemed to have 
quite thrown off her variableness. He did not 
know how she longed for the probation to be 
over, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ten days yet before this runaway match, 
that in vision Nina beheld the sport of tea- 
tables and clubs. There were arrangements 
to bs made, difficulties to be considered; and 
none of these conld be made and surmounted 
without time and thought. 

Meanwhile, Nina flagged in health and 
spiri's under the nervous fear of a contretemps 
and the soreness that underlay her pleasure 
in her husband’s more constant society. The 
poison had been inserted, and it worked silently. 
She concealed her uneasiness from Agnes and 
Frank. She was determined not to ba stopped 
in her determination to lend her countenance 
to them openly. 

Then Alan got anxious abont her, and talked 
more than once of taking her to another 
physician, She refused gently, but steadily. 

‘*There was nothing the matter with her— 
she always fluctuated,” and as this was true, 
he was silenced. 

Quite unconsciously, too, he sometimes per- 
plexed Nina; she dared not let Frank come, 
and once or twice it was rather necessary that 
he should. Bat she had to run the risk when 
it came to discussing the day for the marriage. 
This day Agnes could not manage—that day 
Nina was engaged. Finally, they hiton a 
morning that would do for all, and Nina 
breathed freely as Frank left the house, 

Agnes kissed and thanked her without an 
idea there might be any trouble. 

“You will have nothing to do but to come 
home, Nina, and tell Alan if you like; and I 
shall write to mamma from Folkestone—you 
need not bear the brunt—or, I think I'll write 
to papa first. Ah, me! I wonder if we are 
doing right!” : 

“They won’t mind when once it is done,” 
said Nina ; “ besides, I couldn't bear for you 
to be so unhappy. I hope it will‘all go 
right!” 

“SodolI. I think we shall all be glad when 
it is over,” said Agnes, sighing. ‘Some 
girls think it fun to be married like this, I’m 
sure I dof’t.” 

When the morning came, Nina was in a 
fever of anxiety as to her husband’s move- 
ments. At breakfast she tried to get at what 
they were. He didn’t know—he had to go 
down to the barracks directly, but that would 
not take him long. After that he was uncer- 
tain. Nina had to rest content with that. 

After all it did not much matter—she might 
be back before he was, and if not she could 
explain at once, The only thing was, she 
never went out in the morning, and this morn- 
ing was at.anything but her best, She felt 
dead tired, but her blue eyes burned, and her 
colour came and went fitfally. 

She blessed that business at the barracks, 
else she would never-have been allowed to 
cross the threshold. As it was, she was afraid 
of every lapse in the talk, in case he should 
wdvise her to keep quiet. She said to him as 
he was going,— 

‘** You mustn’t come straight back because 
of me, Alan,” 

“You don’t look in the least fit to be left,” 
mee ; “and I woulda’t if I could help 
16, 

‘*There is nothing the matter,” she said, 
restleasly. 

He would not say he thought there was, 
bat, instead, asked jestingly,— 

“ Do you want to get rid of me?” 

Tt was so true that she did not know what 
t» say or how to look. She was too trathfal 


} they have onl 





to say ‘‘ no,” yet in one sense she did not 
want to get ridof him. 

She said at last,— 

“Oh! Alan!” in what he took then as a 
tone of reproach. It was, in reality, self-re- 
proach, 

He went out thioking little of the matter— 
later on he looked at it in a different light. 

It was then half-past nine; at a quarter to 
ten Agnes Forrester came in, and a few min- 
utes afterwards Mrs, Herbert sent down orders 
for a hansom to be fetched, and the two sisters 
drove away, the servant telling the cabman to 
drive to Charing Cross, 

At about half-past ten Mrs. Forrester 
knocked somewhat imperatively at the door, 
and inquired for her daughter. The footman 
thought she thad gone out with his [mistress, 
but would inquire, and ushered the lady into 
the drawing-room, Before he could return, 
Captain Herbert opened the door, and uttered 
an exclamation at seeing Mrs. Forrester—he 
looked a little startled, too. 

** You—so early! ” he said, stooping to kiss 
her. “Is anything the matter? Nina——” 

“TI hope nothing,” she answered. ‘‘I am 
puzzled about Agnes. I wanted her to call 
with me on an old friend who I have jast 
heard is passing through London, and her maid 
told me she thought she had come here, The 
footman has gone to see. She never goes out 
like that without leaving word.” 

Here the footman presented himself. Mrs. 
Herbert and Miss Forrester had left in a han- 
som half-an-hour ago. His mistress had left 
no message. 

* Did you fetch the cab?” asked his master, 
rather pale, but quietly. 


“Yes, sir.” 
‘* Where did by: go?” 
_“* My mistress told me to say Charing Cross, 


sir. 
“ Thanks, that will do.” 

He stocd still, pulling his moustache and 
thinking, with knitted brows. Mrs. Forrester 
removed her gloves and bonnet, and sat down. 
She was evidently disturbed. 

“It is very odd,” she said. “I can’t tell 
you how uneasy I feel. You seem to feel the 
same, Alan.”’ 

‘*T am vexed, anxious. Nina ought not to 
have stirred out. She will be quite ill; and 
then she is always nervous unless I drive her, 
oram withher. Besides——” 

He thought of her suppressed excitement of 
manner that morning; her answer to his jest, 
which he interpreted differently now. Her 
depression daring the past fortnight—a seme- 
thing about her towards himself, that,in this 
morent, though not before, he recognized as 
strange, her refusal to go to the cricket match 
—it all swept over him; not to weaken his 
faith, but to fill him with ineffable dread of he 
knew not what ! 


Had she been conscious of some deadly 
malady that she had feared to tell him of, 
and had gone this morning to learn the trath ? 
Was that why she would not let him take her 
to another physician? or had she innocently 
got entangled in some one else’s affairs ? 

He knew not what to think, and the first 
wild thought was worse than the last. He 
—— half sick and faint at the mere possi- 

ility. 

‘*My dear boy,’ said Mrs. Forrester, 
kindly, “ the child will be quite safe with 

es.” 


“Tt isn’t that; she has been so strange 
lately. Is there something the matter with 
her that we know nothing of? She has been 
worse. I wish she were here,” he said. 

“T don’t know why we should both make 
ourselves so miserable,” said Mrs. Forrester. 
The womanly heart that lay beneath ber deep 
crust of wordliness gece wn “ Perhaps 

gone shoppisg—a surprise, 
maybe a bit of fun. There is nothing the 
matter with Nina that I know of; I was 
thinking rather of Agnes ; one ye I am sure 
a would not be mixed up with anything of 
that sort.” 





| 


-her down to the 


Herbert put his hand on her shoulder; he 
was listening intently. 

“ Hush!” he said. 

A step on the stair, slow, lingering, pausing 
outside - an interval as of hesitation—then a 
touch on the door. Herbert strode forward, 
resolately controlling himself—a control his 
firs glance at Nina as she came in was likely 
to have upset, 

She was perfectly white, with her blue eyes 
wide and half-frightened, the look she always 
wore when she had been undergoing some 
nervous fear or tension, - 

He took her hand quietly, led her to a sofa, 
and took her hat off. She began removing her 
gloves with a faint smile of thanks. 

‘* Mother,” said the young man, “will you 
please ring the bell? I want some wine.” 

“T'll fetch it,” said she, with alacrity, but 
Nina made a movement of dissent. 

‘Don’t let mamma go,” she said. “I am 
only so tired. Why do you lcok so anxious, 
Alan? Iam not il.” 

“No, darling, but you will take what I give 
you. Here is the wine. Thanks so much. 
mother.” He was so gratefal that she had 
kept the servants away. 

No one spoke while Nina took slowly the 
wine ke held to her lips, glancing apprehen- 
sively at the two faces—a look that went to 
her hasband’s heart; bat he said cheerfally, 
as he saw the colour coming back to her 
cheeks,— 

‘You have frightened us, sweetheart. You 
are a little too precious to run any risks. Is 
anyone with you?” 

“I came back alone, I left the hansom at 
the corner,” she said, sitting up more erect. 
“When did mamma come? There was 
nothing to be frightened at,” 

‘*] think there was, dear,” said her mother, 
coming forward. ‘‘ You are so unused to be 
alone, and you were not well to-day. What 
have you done with Agnes, my love? I wanted 
her to go out with me.” 

“Mamma,” the girl began, “you will be so 
angry. Agnes wanted to write, but I wouldn’t 
let her. It was better to tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” said Mrs, Forrester, 
stately and frigid at once, ‘What have you 
been doing, Nina?” 

The girl seemed half paralysed by the tone 
of the question, but she shook off the weak- 
ness, and got up, moving away, so that neither 
husbaud nor mother were very near her. 

“ Agnes is married,” she said, locking her 
hands together like a vice. 

“Married!” half shrieked Mrs. Forrester, 
‘to Frank Waverley, and you knew it, and 
helped her! Disobedient, headstrong children, 
after all my care and love.” 

Herbert crossed to where his wife stood, and 
threw one arm aboué her shrinking form. 

** Mother,” he said, almost sternly, “ you 
mustn't epeak to her like that—and now. 
She has gone through too much already. 
Please leave us a little, and I’ll come and tell 
you afterwards,” x 

‘* At least let me hear now where es is,” 
said Mrs. Forrester, between tears and anger, 
‘‘ where the was married.” — 

‘ Tell us that, Nina,” said Alan. 

“ At St. Aloysius, in the City,” she said, in 
a low voice, not daring to look up. “I thought 
if I went there would be less They have 
gone to Folkestone.” 

“You see it was all nicely arranged,” said 
Mrs. Forrester, as Herbert opened the door for 
her. 

“ Naturally,” he answered, dryly. ‘I will 
come to you presently. Will you wait here or 
at home?” 

He was conscious of a sense of exquisite 
eT it’ge'h lease,” frigidly. H 

“T'll go home, please,” fr y Hesaw 
door, and then went back to 
the drawing-room. Nina had moved—she had 
thrown herself on the sofa, with her face 
hidden, and never stirred till she knew he was 
at her side, then she lifted her face. 

‘. I was wrong, I know,” she said penitently, 
“mamma has a right to be apgry—poor 
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mamma! Don’tbe angry with me too, Alan, 

. she crept close to him like a child does who 

wants to ward off a harsh word. “I thought 

it all fun at first, and I wanted to be 

Rapes est I have been so miserable about it 
ately.’ 

“My poor child ! ’isaid Alan, kissing her once 
or twice with a world of taiadithnane hast sym- 
| we **T could not be angry with you—and in- 

eed I had feared so much worse that I am too 
relieved to be even vexed, Besides, you have 
not done such very great wrong. But I am 
angry with Waverley, and Agnes too. They 
have let you bear too much of the brunt of it; 
you have made yourself ill with dread. I think 
there is not much for you to tell me. Didn’t 
they see each other here? I remember meet- 
ing Frank once ; I had forgotten it before.” 

‘“*Yes—I proposed that. I thought. you 
wouldn’t mind much. But they didn’t know 
I wasso afraid. It wasn’t their fault. 68 
wanted to write at once, and I said I had 
better tell it, because I must face it out with 
mammaintheend. I meant to tell you first. I 
didn’t think she would be here too. She thinks 
I have deceived her—and oh, I have! I never 
said I couldn’t agree with her,” 

She was very near crying, but pride and 
her dread of distressing him checked her. 
Alan was wise enough to know that she was 
over-wrought and to let her lie quiet in his 
arms, waiting herown time to speak. He saw 
pretty plainly all that had perplexed him when 
Mrs. ton gossiped, and Lady Mary 
Danvers threw out hints. There was some 
bitterness towards Frank, who might have 
thought it possible the world would misinter- 
pret, a great deal of contempt for Mrs, Man. 
ton—greatest of all, his self-condemnation and 
his deep softness towards the girl-wife who 
clung to him with such trast in his love, 

Nina lifted her head presently, — 

“You see,” she an, looking down, ‘‘I 
was afraid to tell you use you did not like 
Frank, and you would have wanted me to give 
it up. When Frank first suggested this, after 
mammaseemed sodeterminedabout Lord Digby 
{ wouldn’t hear of it. Do you remember the 
day I wouldn’t go tothe match? He was com- 
ing then to tell meabout it. I wouldn't have 
consented, only one day Mrs. Manton came. 
She said she hadn’t seen you so often, and I 
never could bear her, and so I answered rather 
distantly;; and then she laughed, and said no 
doubt you thought I wanted looking after—and 
I knew what she meant. I felt half-wild when 
she was gone —you had been more at home 


‘Nina, Nina—you did not think I mis- 
trusted you?’ 

“Qh! no—no—not that—but you might 
have thought I had done something impru- 
dent—and yet = would have told me. I was 
so unhappy. Then I was afraid of your find- 
ing out about Frank. I got to desperate, I 
wanted the marriage over, and. then I could 
tell you. ButI have lost so much—I should 
have been so happy when you were with me, 
and it was all spoiled.” 

_She was orying now in very earnest—crying 
disappointed, remorseful tears over the lost 
joy and the little cloud that had come between 
ber and her husband. Alan smoothed the 
bright, tumbled hair for some minutes, per- 
haps too moved himself to say much, save a 
few whispered appeals “ not to cry.” 

“T have something to tell you, too,” he said, 
when he could speak. ‘‘ I understand you— 
you did not mistrust me, nor I you, dearest. I 
think we were both mistaken, and I ought to 
have spoken and explained—only I was afraid 
of the very thing you are breaking your heart 
over now.” 

“Oh! you can't have done what I have,” 
she sobbed. ‘I don’t want to hear anything— 
I only want you to forgive me. Yet, indeed— 
indeed, I didn’t think you mistrusted me. It 
is all a puzzle except that.” 

“A puzzle you must pué out of this pretty 
bead. I'll forgive anything you like. That 
Manton is the most confounded mischief- 


you what made me first think I had been a 
selfish fellow, and hadn’t half kept all the 
promises I was so ready to make.” 
Nina dried her tears and fired up—'‘ He had 
—he was the dearest, the best!” she said 
with her blae eyes glowing indignantly; an 
Alan almost laug at the sudden change. 
“No, dear,” he said, more gravely; ‘‘ that 
isn’t quite trae, though you may think it is, I 
heard here and there whispers about some one 
who came here constantly—no one seemed to 
know who—and I, like a fool, never dreamt of 
Frank, because I thought it was all off. I 
never doubted you for a minute, but I couldn’t 
bear my wife to be talked about. I thought 
it was my fault—that I had left you too much 
alone, and you had, without knowing there 
might be harm done, welcomed a companion- 


might be any one of our friends—you spoke of 

them all—but I never tried to fix on any one, 

and to say a word to you seemed like insult; 

besides, it might be all gossip. That was wh 

I stayed more at home, Nina—not to watc 

yous Heaven knows !—only to try and be all I 
ad promiced to be,”’ 

Nina’s hand, lying in his, tightened itself in 
his clasp almost convulsively, 

“Who talked of me?” she said, with her 
lips F angpern- white. 

* You mustn’t take it to heart like that, my 
darling,” said her husband, hastily, her looks 
frightened him so. ‘‘ It , I know, with 
that wretched Manton. She has never 
forgiven you, and it’s the merest gossip that 
pees die away. I never believed a word 
of it.” 

‘*No, I know,” still with her large eyes full 
of pain. 
‘‘ But if you are so unhappy about it, I shall 
think I have done wrong to say a word even to 
exonerate myself. Come, sweetheart, look on 
it all as I do, for you know, Nina”—very 
earnest and handsome he looked as he went 
on—“TI think if this had not pulled me u 
you might have been sorry I had ever car 
for you or you for me.” 
‘““Why?” she said, with her face full of 
wonder. 
It seemed a pity to open her eyes, but he 
did it very tenderly, with a half-smile at her 
innocence, 
‘*T was always thinking of myself, Nina, 
very little of you; always after some pleasure, 
without much thought of yours; and if that 
went on long I should learn to be very happy 
without you, and love would have grown cold. 
You do not believe me? It is true.” 
“But you could not be always tied to me; 
you are strong and I am not.” 
“Are we so separate then? That is just 
what we have been saved from. Men are not 
like women; no allurements win you from 
love ; but we are often less tenacious. I don’t 
trast myself as you trust me, and you will 
understand better all I mean when you are 
older. Now you think I: could not fail in 
love.” 
i Wal, pits maak Ih I shall 
* p your le ope Dow 
never forfeit it ; and I think you fretted some- 
times—were lonely and weary. You will be 
better for a little more of me, graceless as I 
am.” 
It was one of those jesta that are uttered 
jm self-command is very nearly breaking 
own, 
Nina put a soft, little hand over his lips; 
there was a witching im ess, too, in the 
touch. He might have accused himself till he 
was damb, and she would have held to her 
faith that even if he did stray he would come 
back to her. ; 
She knew she must not say much, though, 
and laid her face silently against his breast 
with such a clioging fondness in the move- 
ment that it wanted no word to show him all 
she meant. 
Poor Mrs. Forrester might have waited till 
her patience was exhausted; they had for- 





maker in London. Nina, dear, I want to tell 


ship that filled up the gap I selfishly left. It 


“Poor mother!” he said, half laughing ; 
‘let me go to her, little one, and tell her all 
about your wickedness, She’ll come round 
like a jewel, never fear. After all, the thing 
is for Agnes to be bappy ; and I’)l try and like 
Frank better for your sake. He has rather 
won me with his pluck. Poor Digby! you 
must be very good to him, blue-eyes. I don’t 
Heng I can quite forgive you for siding against 

m,”’ 

There was a little scene of reconciliation 
between mother and daughter that evening, 
and a half promise to forgive the runaways. 
Alan set himself to work with praiseworthy 
energy to make the way smooth, and took Papa 
Forrester in hand with great success. Then 
Agnes and Frank both wrote, and seemed in 
such a paradise—for the time being, at any 
rate—that, perhaps, visions of their long past 
penepmace days helped to soften the parental 

earts, 

Anyhow, things were clearing. As to Digby 
he spoke very generously about it. He made 
no secret to sympathizing Nina that he was 
very fond of Agnes. 

‘* But,” said he, “if she couldn’t love me itis 
best as it is. She couldn’t have been happy.” 

Nina liked this speech so much she thought 
it no breach of confidence to repeat it to her 
husband ; and from henceforth, Digby was 
quite a privileged person in the Hill-street 
ménage. 

The runaways came back to that hospitable 
home, and Captain Herbert met F very 
frankly and warmly; and, though he chaffed 
Agnes, showed very plainly that whatever his 
former views he meant to stand their friend. 
No doubt his zeal was stimulated by sundry 
commendations from Nina, 

Somehow between them a meeting was 
brought abont, and then papa and mamma 

n to find out that Frank was a nice, clever 
fellow, not @ flirt at all, and to be glad he was 
their son-in-law, nolens volens. 

“Quite a happy family!” said Mrs, Man- 
ton, isweetly, to Captain Herbert. ‘And I 
suppose Mr. Waverley will be another pattern 
husband—like you. I never expected it of 

oul’? 

The little sneer did not hurt him as it had 
once. He answered carelessly,— 

‘*T’ve been a bit of a fool, but I’ve sense 
enough lefé to find out that I can get at home 
all the attractions I ever did outside.” 

Mrs. Manton had her card full that night 
when Captain Herbert asked the honour, &c., 
and he straightway walked off and danced 
with the prettiest girl in the room. 

* 


‘Do you think you're quite equal to it, 
Nina?” said Alan Herbert, one day in the 
following May. ‘‘ Don’t be too venture- 
some.” 

Nina laughed up at him scornfully. 

“ You are so frightened, poor fellow! Didn’t 
I tell you Dr. Marden was delighted with me? 
I shall do famously. I promise you I won't 
dance too much.” 

The reception-rooms in the Hill-street house 
were not very jlarge, but they looked lovely 
with their tall mirrors and exquisite flowers 
— flowers everywhere, from the hall to the 
farthest drawing-room, and Nina felt the 
pardonable pride of a very eee | hostess, for 
never before had she received so large a party. 
‘* How pretty she is,” said Lady Mary Dan- 
vers, heartily, as she entered with her mother, 
“and how lovely her dress is, Doesn’t she 
look ever so much better? I declare, mamma, 
Mrs. Manton looks quite old beside her, And 
there is Mrs. Waverley—I must go and speak 
to her.” 

“ The Herberts will be quite an acquisition 
if they are going to receive,” was the general 
opinion. 

“The most charming little dance,” said ore 
of the society’s; and Nina tossed the paper 
over to her husband, laughing, when she read 
it. 

“There, see the lustre I shed on your 
name!,” said she. “ But, indeed, Alan, it is 





pace all the world but themeelves, till 
erbert suddenly recalled his promise, 





your own doing.” 
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“T should like to know how?” 

“T think you wers right what you said the 
day. Agnes was married,” she said, thought- 
fally,- “no, not about yourself—abont my 
fretting without you.” 

He‘was standing on, the hearth, she near 
hin; he-stretched out his hand to her, and she 
came to his side, She looked: prettier. than 
ever witt the light of returning health in, her 
eyes, but he was not thinking of that as,he 
gazed down into her face. 

‘“¥ou are happier now ?” he said: 

“Fwas happy then, but now—oh! it frightens; 
me sometimes ! Health, and love, and ease— 
so muctriove'! it cannot last.” 

“And if it does not, what then?” 

“ We'shall always be together, you mean?’™ 
she said, quickly, “but. things may be hard'to 
bear-even then.”’ ; 

“Very hard; but so long as the supreme 
love is left——” 

“ Ah, hustr!” the girleaid, softlyand rapidity, 
“TF can’t bear thut thought just now. Is that 
wrong ?’* 

“T don’t know, darling ; I think not,. Dou’t 
be. afraid of happiness,” he said; “as I said 
before; ‘if itis ever broken up, so long as we 
have-each other—— ~ Bat that is forbidden.’ 

She smiled brightly. 

‘© Well, if I'am to ba happy, please take me 
to ride—you know Ihave had's0 little of it.” 

“ Rar and dress then, little witch!” and-as 
she danced ont of the room he- looked after 
her witlra smile about the handsome mouth. 

This time last year—he saw so clearly where 
he had stood—now he had no fear for himself: 
They bat been so much together—he, nurse. 
and lover and husband in one; she patient, 
bright, infinitely loving, that ‘he knew she 
held bim with »power so strong that if could 
never-be broken. And. the chains her little 
hands had woven he loved. His place by her 
couch hed long besn the dearest to him, for he 
had shared.so much in her sufferings, he did 
not care to have his joys apart. 

“Twas afraid about Alan onee,” Agnes 
had said to*her sister, one day, “ I. don’t mind 
telling you now you are the first and the last 
thing he thinks of. Do you remember that 
day vou defended him?” 

“Yes, I remember,” Nina had answered; 
‘*butit-was not all thoughtlessness, I know 
now ; and, besides, Agnes dear, though he told 
me abont it himself, anh@ T see now as T did 
notthen #11 ho meant, I still think that even 
if we hai? been estranged he wonlf*have come 
back to me—my love, must have drawn him.” 

Aud she held'that faith unshaken. 


[THE END.] 





FACETLA, 


Waat time by-theclock is, the best for, a pun? 
—A joke takes best when it strikes,one, 

“Pu,” said little Harry, “ what is a soldier 
of fortune?” ‘A soldier of fortune, my son, 
is a soljier that never has any fortune at all.” 


We, hear, of a woman. who applied for, a 
situation. as. car-driver. Being.asked, if she, 
could manage mules she scornfully. replied,: 
** Of course Lean: I’ve had.two husbands,’ 


Snowe Orr.—Two women were recently 
seen priceing gingham in a shop. One re- 
marked: to the other on the label to the goods: 
‘*See the American esgle and the motto 
‘EB pluribus anum’—that’s the French for‘ In 
time of peace prepare for war.’”’ 


Wuen Mr. Canning was about, giving up 
Gloucester Loige, Brompton, he said to his 
gardener, as he took, a farewell, look of the 
grounds: ‘‘I am sorry, Fraser, to. leave this 
old place,”” “ Pshaw, sir,” said George, ‘‘ don’t 
fret; when you had this old place, you were 
out of place; now you are. in place, yom can 


;8ame zenith af the same time?” “They 


fool lends; or, having lent, is‘not'in-the most 
hopeless. state of mental ‘crassitadé if he ever! 
hope to get back again. ‘Phe three things are 
—books, umbrellas and money. ' 


t. other, day,‘ mane ry eeg 

self ; every time. I happen it him on 

head, with a. mallet he ee oos oxstoa Joa 
Waewa lady living imChelsea nent to. 


him to .comessuch« distance.) ‘;Donit ve 
of it?’ answeredthe: M.D... 1, » have. 
another: patient.in the.neighbourhecd,: and) 
cam thus kill twoibirds with one stone;  - 

Proresson of Ottemistrys ‘Suppose yor’ 
were called to a patient who had'swallowed-a. ‘ 
heavy. dose of oxalid “acid, what’ would you 
administer?’ K. (who is preparing for the. 
ministry, and only takes’ch 'y because 
it is obligatory): “I would’ ‘adminster~ the’ 
sacrament.” 

Proversist ParLosorny.—Hunger is the best 
sauce; hence street-boys are naturally saucy. 
Many, men, many minds; but.one woman fre- 
quently has more than ali of them. They 
who. dance leave the host to,.pay the fiddler. 
What cannot be cured supports the doctors, 
A fair exchance would ruin the stock-market: 
There’s many a smoke with no tobacco. 


A ‘FASHIONABLE young! man: has) acquired: 
considerable: fame as: a .mmnsical. bore on the 
violin. One. nightjvat: a social gathering, he 
announced that he was. going tosendifor a. 
violinand draw afew of Beethoven'ssymphonies: 
out: of it; agit! were. ‘Poihis amazement,-all 
the gentlemen volunteered to go for the fiddle, 
and wp to date: nene ofrthem:.have got:back 

Tur’ Duke »of Dévonshire, on one certain 
oceasion visiting his Irish estates, said to’ a 
child: “Well, my good girl, how long have you 
lived here?” ‘*For-what we have received,” 
&o. "Phe girPhad been thus tutored ; “ When - 
you ses the Duke you must-notispeak"to him ' 
as to any common person; you must always 
say your grace.” 

A nox of eight years was asked by his 
teacher where the zenith was. He replied, 
‘* The. spot. in the heavens directly over one’s 
head.” To test his knowledge farther, the 
teacher. asked: “Can two persons have the 


Can, “How?” “If one stands on the- 
other's head.” 

An, Earny, Lesson, ut Anz. While, visiting 
the Louvre iu Paris;.2, lady;showed the Venus, 
of Milo, to her little,daughter,. “ Bué,tell me, 
mamnmeé,’ eaked the,child, “ what did they cut, 
hez.anms,off for 2.” ‘‘Basause she was, always; 
suckiag;her thumb,” Her, daughter,asked no, 
more questions. 7 4 ' 

“ My psn,” exclaimed ‘a loving husband ‘to 
his wife, **I have just had my life tnsuredfor 
your benefit.” ‘‘ Well, I declare!” said the 
wife, looking round upon her family and frtends 
with an expression of’ injured® innocence. 
“ Just to think of the -selfishnese of men, and 
particularly of husbands!’ There, you’ve been: 
and had your life’ insdred; while your poor 
wife may go without an insurance on hers!’ It 
ig just- what F should expect of you!” she 
added. 

A Piece or Feminine Naturt.—T wo ladies 
téte-d-léte: ‘* That Mrs, Brown is just as mean. 
as she.can be! Why, would you believe it, 
she told me right to my face that I dressed too 
young for a woman of my years! The ideal” 
“She did?. Well, if she’d talk to me that 
way, 1 believe I’d told her jast what I thought 
of her.” ‘Oh, no, dear; that would be 
rude.” Possibly,’ “Bat I did better. I 
told Mrs. Smith what my opinion of Mrs. 
Brown was, and Mrs. Brown will hear it soon 
enanab, And then yon know it won't lose 
anything in Mrs. Smith’s mouth. It is one of || 
my principles, love, never to do anythi 





get both yourself and. me a better place.” The. 
— was taken, and old George was provided 
or, 


Trepe are three things that no’ man bits. | 
“ Ox, aunt,” cried Titty Ag inthe nursery, || 


London for a dector, she apologized by asking || | 


5 





| disagreeable when I can get somebody else to 
‘do it for me.” } 


' that is the second'tound tooth you have pulled.” 


Dentist (to vi : ““ P beg your pardon, sir ; 
| but as’ hatonly three whit I commenced, 
It shall no thistaké this os 
Joax, or. Azo succesafally led an army t° 
‘victory, "hat wid she ever, @ picnic and. 
not scream murder when @ little grasshopper. 
Lee RES wo her neck? History is, on 
jthis ping. sg oF b aveile 
|. $$Ronaa,” seid.eslady to,bet-servant.. “I, 
‘wishiyou would stepover and.see, how old Maa. 
i is, this.(rorning,.”  In:.a- few minutes, 
‘returned with the information that, Mrs, 
Joneswas-seventy-t#vo years, four montlis-aud: 
twenty-eight days'old. 

Karri; @ person well’ known to many of out 
readers, recently said to her-mistress: I knew 
a girl who has been keeping company three 
‘years‘with & young man, and was married two 
\weeks. agoand last night hée-was ran over and 
killed.’ Ain't that-discouraging #" 

« con are 9 tinge. remarked a shrews 
014 lady, “which, no matter how yon look, the: 
world will never dispute with you.cn. One is 
putting your age up high, and the other js 
‘setting your capacity down low.” 
| In 4 crown: ‘Who.is that. man?” “Oh,.be 
is one of the most prominent [rish-Americans..” 
“ Whois that otherons ?” He isa distingnish:d 

! -Ameriean,” “ And; that one?,” “A 
well-known French-Americen.”’ ‘‘ Andthat one 
over, therewith a bundle. under, his,.arm?” 
“Oh, he’s nobody—nothivg butan American- 
American.” alt igs 
' Ta tram-car a man sitting by the side of a 
‘woman: Aaasencls Wifih aperiexy- the car. is 
8 y try P 


: him... He, isdesd, 
'They take himout, ‘When a.man.is, subject, 
ito such accidents,” said the woman, 


Vicrrm (to dentist): |“ Gipd heavens! man, 
m 


9. Was 


| in agreat hurry, “he should not get into a.ear."’ 


“My client,” said: an Inish advoeate,: plead- 
ing’: befere Lord Norbury» iu an, action fer. 
trespass, ‘is a.poor man. He livesin a hoveb. 
and, his: miserable dweliing:isin a forlorn:and 
dilapidated state; but, thanks Heaven, th« 
labourer’s c¢ttage, however runious, iteplighy. 
is his sanctwary and: his» castle, © Yes: the 
\winds.may-enter it; and the rain may: enter:it; 
‘but the. king cannot-enterit.’”” ‘“ Whas, nor 
ithe reigning king?’ inquired:his:lordehip . 

- Nor- tue Doa, svt ms Bare.—A lady war 
travelling in a stage-coach’ with- a trowble- 
‘some, barking dog in her lap. A gentleman. 
‘s fellow: passenger, complained of the amn»y- 
ance, “ Dear me, sir!’ exclaimed the lady. 
\with an air of astonishment, “ I wonder you 
‘complain of my dog—everybody admires if: 
it'is a real Peruvian.’ ‘I don’t complein cf 
‘your Pernvien dog, madam;" replied ‘he; ‘“ bat 
|\I wish he would ‘give us less of his‘ Peraviar 
i bark.” shike 4; 798 2 i 

* ir Many, who isvery much interests? 

stidying “ thie laws of health,” since schoo! 

egan, had been acking Mr. Rattler all sorts of 
questions about diseases amd their remedics 
“ Now, papa,” she continued, ‘if you neglect « 
bad.cold you lay a foundation for consumption, 
don’t you?” “ Yes,” answerei her father. 
« And consumptives sre thin and pale, aren’~ 
they?” “Yes.” “What. other signs ar 
there--well, in’-quick consumption, papa?” 
queried the obifta, “*Bive minutes for re 
freshments,’ posted in a railway station,” r°- 
sponded Rattler. Here the, examination 
abruptly closed, s Te 

Tax celebrated Parisian mystifier, Romien, 
‘received one day a manuscript play from » 
‘young author, accompanied by the followine 
note: “ Monsieur, I send you the, enclosed. 
which I beg you will be kind enough to reed 
‘attentively. I accept beforehand any.altera 
tions or corrections you may think proper to 
suggest; but, at the same time, it maybe as 
well’ to let you know that 1 am exceedingly 
‘ticklish as regards criticism.” A few days 
patos wit sanoloed ae oaptbas 
‘gether e subjoined reply :— 

—I_ have read. shimgarven eh? 4 great.attention, 
and leave you the choite of weapons!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne and Princess Lonise 
left Canada on October 27; amid sympathetic 
demonstrations from thé. populace, large 
crowds having assembled, in spite of heavy 
rain,.to witness their embarkation on board 


the Allan steamshi 
and thep 
manifestations of' affection from the people. 
The Sardinian sailed amid the booming of the 
cannon and the cheering of the. crowd. 


THe late Dachess of Hamilton’s d aughter, 
about. whose marriageto the Prince -of EV Te) 


ip Sardinian. .His lordship 
rincess’ were ‘visibly: affected ‘by the 


STATISTICS. 


— 


sesses, 17,875, sailing vessels, with a, total bu 


Denmark, Portugal, Turkey, and. Belgigm. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Occupations ror Lrrtre Gints.—Do not set 


Tur Sarre Trapm.—Gtreat: Britain Le the little girls to washing dishes too early in life. 
r 


-| Let them clear the table and, wipe.the. dishes, 


of. 6,271,160: tens; the: United. States, 6,214,|) but.do not put them-at thedish-washing unless. 
with a total burden of 2,000,218 tons ; Norwey, | they wish it. 
4,003, with a,tetal barden:of: 1,366.941 tons ; | and they can iron small things 
Italy, 3,084; with» a total burden of 915,019 | out clothes; they can even scrub a kitchen- 
tous; Germany, 2,614, with a total burden of| tablewith a brush, and they feel then. that. 
891,658 tons; Russia, 2,434, with a total burden | they have done something, There is a change 
of 452,316 tons ;and France;2,131, with total | and variety in.all these, and something has been 
burden of’ 468/272 tons; The countries which| accomplisted ; but washing dishes, forsooth! 
come next in order of importance are Sweden, | It'has so:long been given over to children and 
.| Greece, Holland, Spain, Austria-Hungary,,| servants that it has fallen into disrepute, while 


They can sweep now and then, 
3 they can hang 


the monotony of the occupation and the name 


so much was:teid.at ther'tite; found a legal | Altogether: there are: 48,704 sailing vessels, | disgusts them... If they. propose..to, assist you 


means, sanctioned by,thehigheat-ecclesiastical 


with ‘a total ~ burden of 13,647,377 tons, 


in any way, unlessit: be washing, always:accept. 


authorities at Rome, ofsdissolving the bouds:| showing a. diminution within the last five) Never let them have it to say, “I wanted to 


of @ marriage contra gainst her free con- 
8 atthe dietation of 

by the authority of the late; Hmperor Napo- 
leon. No soonerset free, the lady, rejoicing, 
hastened to marry the man whom she loved, a 
greab. H magnate, 


TERE. was: a: sprinkling.of well-dressed 
ladiee at the closing ceremony of the Fisher- 
ies Exhibition, among-the: tiom of 
gentlemen who» were more interested in the 
busitiéss than thé fair sex. Baroness: Burdett 
Coutts wore a dross of electric-blue satin worn 
with ® ise and tunic of the same shade 
of satin shot-with rosé, a black silk and lace 
mantelet, and’ a,blue,and pink bonnet, Lady 
Ilenry Gordon Lepnex wore dark purple vel- 
vet with broad trimming of sable far; velvet 
bonnet to match. Lady Agneta Montagu 
wore a chestnut’ browa cashmere with velvet 
trimming: The Japanese Minister’s wife wore 
black brocaded.satin.. The Countess of Gran- 
ville, who'sat-in.the front row ‘of seats, wore 
a long pélisse coat of black brocaded. velvet ; 
a small. bonnet: of steal bound with black 
velvet. A very pretty dress-of dark grey. vel- 
vet was wora by a foreigner of distinction, 
o‘herwise there were few notable toilettes, and 
the crowd soon dispersed ‘after the. cere- 
mony. $ 


Tue me oe of Captain Bradney, Royal 
Monmouth Militia, of Talyeced Court, near 
Monmouth with Rosa, only child of. Edward. 
Jenkins, Esq., The Grove, Presteigne; Radnor- 
shire, was celebrated at Diseoyd Church ou 
the 24th ult, The'six. bridesmaids were dressed,, 
twoand $w?o, in, different. colonrs—pale. blae;’ 
salmon-pink, and lemon trimmed with Valen- 
cienneslaes, toques with aigrettes to match 
the dresses, tan snéde gloves,.and brongze-shoes. 
Each carried a bouquet of crimson and cream 
ilowers, and,wexe goldiand pearl bracalets; the 
yilts.cfthe: briegroom. The bride, who. was 
given awey by” her father, was attired in. a 
dress of ivory broché silk trimmed with lace 
ane Connepehasaane Fame ord lace: veils: she 
were peavk bracelets, ‘carried &@ magnificent 
bouquet, the giffs,.of the bridegroom, After 
the ceremony, the, bridal: paxty, adjourned. to 
The Grove for breakfast; - 

Tue Fife Hant Ball at Capar proved a 
most brilliant.one, Over two handred guests 
were present, and the members of the hant 
all wore ‘their ‘scarlet. coats, which added 
greatly to the scene, The rooms were beauti- 
fully decorated and lighted, and the dancing 
commenced at half-pastten o’clock. The dresses 
wére handsome and ‘varied, but among tho 
elderly ladies were principally black or dark 
colours, . Tae.Countess,of Dandonald wore a 
handseme dress of’black satin‘and-lace, The 


and diamonds on her rich-coloured broeade 
dress, One''youbg lady wore a cream tulle, 
dress, with bodice and waterfall back of cream 
broché satin, the front of the dress being 
arranged in’ puffs, with sprays of velvet, 
maidenhair fern, and one cluster of shaded 
chrysanthemums on one side; the bodice had 
sleeves of tulle—one looped up witha spray of 
the maidenbair and. chrysanthemums, and 


mashed 

per, aud the beatemyolk ofone-egg. Beat the 
Countess of Glasgow had some beantifal lace | potatoes, with a:fork; roll them: into little balls, 
which roll-im egg:and cracker crambs, and fry 
them’ ina wire-basket in boiling lard. 


dozen: 


season with salt:and 
stew for an 


Twenty-nine nations are cla 
as owning steamers; Great Britainfhaving 
more than half of the whole‘number and two- 
thizds of the. total tonnage, Tho nunaber.of 
steamers is, given as.being 7,764, with a gross 
barden of’ 9,232,006 tons; anda net burden of 
6,037,162 tons. Gteat Britain, owning 4,649 
with a. net. tonnage,of 3,822,708. France,comes 
second with 453. steamers, of: 444 265 tons net 
the United Stetes third; with 422° steamers, of 
374,314 tons net ; and Germany forth, with 420 
steamers, of 345,103 tons net. Next in order of 
importance come Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Russia, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, 
Greece, Egypt, Portugal, and’ Turkey. 





GEMS. 


Mamta dignity without the appearance of 
pride ; manner,is. something: to everybrdy, and 
everything to some. ‘ 

Some peop'e carry their hearts,in their heads ; 
very many carry their heads in their hearts. 
The difficulty is to keep them apart, yet both 
actively working together, 
No way bas. been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. Labour, iron labour, 
is for him. The world was-created as. an 
audience for him; the, atomsof which itis made 
are opportunities.. 
Tue truly great-and good in affliction bear a 
countenance more princely than they are wont; 
for it is the temper of the highest heart to 
strive most upward when. it is. most burdened. 
Turrn ispostry and thereis beauty in real 
sympathy ; but tere is more—there is action. 
he noblest.and most powerful form of. sym- 
pathy. is not merely ther ive tears; the 
echoed sigh, the answering look; it is the. em- 
bodiment of the. sentiment in,actaal help. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Ir you have occasion to.use cloths.wetin. hot 
water-about an invalid; do net try to wring 
them ont of the.water.. The best way to pre- 
pare them is to steam them; they.can be han. 
dled then with comparative easax« 

A visa which, may, tempt. failing appetite 
or be relished: bya convalescent is this :—Take 
two orthres sardines from the box, drain all the 
oil from them and broij,them; then lay them 
on slices-of watered toast. 

Potato Orogvertes,—Add to four or five 

potatees a littlenutmeg, cayenne. pep- 


BrarszEsK: warn Tomato: -Savce.—Take a 


Seas aaabba 
‘and t to{ curio 
' i wo history, in which Nelson is. made.to have care- 


years. of 959: vessela..and. of 455,723. tons! once, and now-you make me do it,’? 
er, mother, enforced, | burden. 


Brveraces.—For a breakfast beverage. 
chocolate. is superior. to. tea,.or coffee. If is 
hard. to digest, but: its. aromatic substances 
strengthen the digestion. A cup of chocolate 
is aw excellent restorative‘and invigorating re- 
freshment even for weak persons, provided 
their. digestive organs, are. not, too. .delicate,.. 
Cardinal: Richelieu attributed: to chocolate his 
health and hilarity during bis later years. Tea 
and coffee do not afford this advantage. A\l- 
bumen in tea leaves, legumin in coffee berries, 
are represented in, very scanty proportions. 
The praise of tea and coffee as nutritive sub- 
stances is therefore hardly warranted; though 
of themselves not difficult’ of digestion, they 
tend to distarb the digestion of albuminous 
substances. by precipitating them from their 
dissolved state, Milk, therefore, if mixed with 
tea or coffee, is more diffieult of digestion than 
if taken alone, and coffee alone without cream 
promotes digestion after dinner by increasing 
the secretion of juices. Both tea and cofies 
excite, the activity of the brain and nerves. 
Tea, itis said, increases the power of digesting 
the impressions we have received, creates a 
thorough meditation, and, in spite of the move- 
ments of thoughts, permits the attention to be 
fixed upon a certain subject. Op the other 
hand, if-tea is taken in excess; it-.causes an in- 
creased irritability of the nerves, characterized 
by wakefalness and trembling of, the limbs, 
Coffee, also, if taken in excess, pronnaee effects 
very similar to tea drinking, For,throwing off 
this condition a moderate. amount of. exercise 
in the fresh air is the. best known antidote. 
Tas Famous Stanau.—Mr. J. William 
Thompson writes, in. reference to a statement 
relative to the late Admiral, Pasco. having 
“acted as, Signal Lientenant ab Trafalgar,’ 
‘* will-you allow me to say that, if*the implica- 
tion is that it was he who had to do with the - 
well-known ‘ Every man todo hisduty.’ signsl, 
the paragraph is not quite correct? What 
actually Lappened. before the action. was this. 
The-Admiral gave the order totelegeaph to the 
who'e fleet— Nelson ‘expects evéry man to, do 
his daty.’ This order was given, not,to the 
Signalling Lieutenant of the. Victory.(@bo had 
been dirabled; I believe), but’ to. my grand- 
father, the late George Lewis Browne, who 
was then serving on board the flag-ship. My 
father has. more than once beard him relate 
the incident which . then ocourred—the young . 
Lisutenant’s suggestion, balf/hint, balf-re- 
quest, that. ‘England’ should be substituted, 
as that word was in the signal. code-book, and 
could be.run up at once; whereas, ‘ Nelson” 
would, require six sets of flags, displayed one 
after the other, avd Nelson’s prompt and 
hearty reply, ‘ Right, Browne; that’a better,’ 
This officer, was. paid off, ag. were so. many 
others, in consequence of the war being 
virtually ended as far as naval operations were 
concerned, by the victory of Trafalgar; and it 
was. whilst he: was practising a3.a barrister on 
the Western Circuit that he got his promotion 
as. Commander, Long afterwards, he was 

i I have once or twiceseen & 
garbled version of this little bit-of 


broiled send it to table with the sauce in a fully adapted his words on this occasion to the 








the other with a bow of cresm satin, 


tureen, 





requirements of writers of popular songs.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPOND ENTS. 


—_—— 


R. 8S. V.—The oryx or gemsbok has the mane and 
tale of the horse, the head and colouring of the ass, and 
the legs and feet of the autelope. Its horns are 
peculiar to itself. 

w. Y¥.—On your statémnent of the case, we agree with 
the young lad es that you were in no way to blame, and 
think that the other young man behaved in a very 
selfish and inexcusable manner. 

Fiortan.—The best way is simply to state the case to 
your eaployet, as you have to us. Be modest 


candid, and, if the business will warrant it, and your 
services are worth more than you are getting, you will 
be ad Do not be afraid to speak out. 


Jeannis.—It is not customary for friends to stop and 
chat in the street under such circumstances. If 
they do so, they should introduce their friends. You 
should have introduced the gentleman tothe lady who 
was with you. 

Harry.—l. The Ark of the Covenant was probably 
lost when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, although 
the a book of II. Maccabees, chap. 2, relates 
that Jeremiah the prophet saved and con it. 2A 
book, flowers, or even & box of sweetmeats are usually 
acceptable. 

G. L. T.—Pagan worship seems to have begun with 
either ancestor worship or the worship of the powers of 


nature. an ers, without any direct con- 
tact with revelation, saw the absurdity of the popular 
own belief more or 


superstitions, Ly 
leas clearly in a God higher than any of the popular 
divinities. 

CatistRo.—Do not be im tient. If a young lady 
manifests a feverish desire for the company of young 
men, she repels them. Modesty is the greatest magnet. 
You are very — , and have no reason to fear 
becoming an old maid. J ust keep right_on, in yourown 
natural, amiable, and ladylike way. 

Lynpaia.—It is always proper. and safe for a lady to 
address a friend as “ r sir.” ites to 
strangers the term “Sir” should be used, An old 
friend may be addressed as ‘‘ Dear Mr. —.” In letters 
to a lady the term “ Madam” should be substituted for 
“ Sir,” and the same rules applied. 


P. D. V.—It is the lady’s business to speak first, if 
she wishes to ak at all, especially if she and the 
gentleman are ut slight! acquainted. If they are 
well acquainted, ened friends, it would not be 
necessary for the gentleman te stand upon ceremony, 
unless he saw that the lady wished to pass without 
recognition. 

Tompoy.—You would have & right to get all the 
information you could from men and books, and to 
visit woollen factories and gather up all the statistics 
and technical knowledge possible. But when you come 
to write your composition, you should do it all by your- 
self, using the information you have ob in your 
own way, without help from anybody. 

D. R. J.—The only way isto wait until the first named 
ea oe voluntarily resumes his visits and assumes & 
over-like attitude. You are & victim of your own 
capriciousness. This lesson ought to be sufficient. 
Endeavour to conquer your variable disposition, and to 


act more gen 'y and loyally. 
S. K. B.—Your best way would be to go and see the 
ou and have a frank talk with her. Perhaps 


you have declared your own feelings. 
naturally make her coy, and cautious as to what she 
writes. But in conversation, es jally after you had 
told her you love her, she might be frank and out- 
spoken. 
C. N.—It would be ridiculous for a young lady to ask 
a constant caller to repeat his visit every time she saw 
If you are in doubt, ask her directly whether or 
You would not be 


The young lady might say to herself that you ht 
call if you wished, and that if you did not care to come 
she would not ask you to do so. 


Curious Dicx.— It is said that in some places streams 
iesuing from swamps are 80 highly charged with tannic 
and other vegetable acids, that when they mix with 
waters containing much iron in solution some real, 
although very dilute ink, is produced, by the combina- 
tion of the iron with the tannic acid, Among the 
Geysers of California there is a spring of water so dark 
as to be known a8 D nk. 


T. 8. ¥.—Many explanations are given of the origin 
of the superstitions connec with the number 
thirteen. One is, that as at the last yo a of our 
Lerd, thirteen sat down, and as the first to was the 
traitor Judas, so it was ever afterwards thought 
ominous to be the first t> leave a party of that number, 
and as someone must be first to leave, the number 
was of course avoided. It is probable, however, that 
the superstition is older than Christianity. 


Caroitne.—Although the young lady put her lover's 
confidence in her sincerity to a severe test, he did very 
wrong in telling her parents against her wishes, an 

ally in showing her love letters even to her 
father.» No one could blame a girl very severely for 
dismissing such a lover; but if she feels that her 
happiness depends On ‘hhaviog him, she has a right 2 








Cuar.is.—Your sister's suggestion that you should not 


be too particular at your ago is ® good 


equivele™ The q' 
king’s wife and the earl's wife. Hence it is ble 
that some later . g no 
attached to the queen, the story to explain 
the fact. Eadburga, wife of Brithric, King of Wessex, 
had a bad pre-eminence Saxon queens. 

R. F. J.—The ._Roman code was ext: 
severe. The sla’ in fact, bad no rights before the law 


condition, The effect of imported slave labour in y 
was very bad. sae ee, e class of 
own , the who have always 
been # valuable element in , and substituted vast 
estates, with absentee lan living corrupt and 
corrupting lives at the capital. 
YESTERDAY. 


Said our bright-eyed boy, with hair of gold, 


* J’ll bea bachelor when I'm 


old ; 


And always stay with mamma and you, 


As sure as sure, and as 


true as true.” 


Rut he fall a prey to Cupid's dart, 


For tiny Bess stole his tiny héart. 
d, with sol 





Bessie was pretty, Bessie was good. 


He'd marry 


ie—yes, he would! ” 


Reminded of what he — before, 





He pondered a 


r oer, 


t the 
Then softly said in his bashful way, 
“T hadn't seen Bessie, yesterday !" 


Ob, boy of mine, it is vain to plan 


“Till bea bachelor when a 


man. 
Some fairy. creature with golden hair, 


And sweet blue eyes, like 
With rippling laugh, like 


song of bird, 


Or voice the sweetest we ever heard, 


Makes us forget the words 1 
Half dawson 


spoken, 


us their spell is broken, 


And then, like 3: we simply say, 


“J hadn't seen 


Sam §.—You can only win the 


lady by the ordi method of making you! 
met gy 


agreeable as poss her. If 
not let 
other friends. We do not mean 


e, yesterday 1% 


E. K, P. 


affection of the young 
rself as 
will 


you are wise you 


our attention to her ne you from your 


you should try to 
—that sort 


make her jealous by attentions to other girls: 
of thing may stimulate a flirtation, but is the death of 


real affection—but you should keep u 
with others, especiatly with her frien 


be able to meet her in society and to join in her amuse- 


ments. 


C. M.—Entertain all the gentlemen who seek your 
society, and ~*-, depend upon a beau who evidently 
Do 


y enter 
supporting a wife and family. 





your 
marriage. A young lady wastes her time and oppor- 
tunities b: ing youths without the means of 


+ Jh. 





¥ _ —— 
enable anyone y 
We cannot tell yan 


usic 
which of these requirements is lack in your case, 


but it is very likely to be the 
books gi 


instructions in acting, which are very 


ving 
ful for the amateur stage, but none that would fit any- 


one or even help an, one in a professional career. 
lormed, but if you do not become 
e. 


handwriting is 


careless it will be very good in tim: 


Auetra.—If you are in @ position to wait upon the 
young lady with a view to seartiogs, it would not be 


improper for Jon Shunt b further sequstotance 


her. a 

would be likel to ripen into a serious relationshi we 

advise you to eno further steps to continue x If 

you think that your compan: would be to the 

young lady, you without for the 
e, Such a would be the 

‘oung y and her parents asa mark of a —_ 


terest on your per’: It is better to 


th such a formality, 





overlook his fav}+ and forgive bim if she chooses 
de 80. 





doing £0. 


dispense, 
if you feel justified in 


one. It would | 





E. M. W. (Holloway.)—We regret we cannot oblige 
you, 
ra oa quite Maggie means < ory 

rown. ite good enough, 4. You con- 
sult a medical man. 

J. W. G,—If there is room a personal a) plication in a 
really ort there ie ald be sufficient It is best, 
however, to get a letter from a governor or & physician 
on the staff. 4 

8. J. W.—1. Do not marry 


it 
nothing to say to him at all. 
shade of golden bro 


3 


who ever hesitated on the score about 
ing her photograph to e mother of the man whom 

to marry. Of course you should be ed 
by her wish to have your " 


letter. We give you an acrostic for your friend’s auto- 
graph albam. w you can use as soon as you wish to 
announce to her your engagement,— ~ 

My friend, think not my heart to you, 

though to one my love is due, 

Grows cold or is leas true. 

Give me your trust, withhold your blame ; 

In all to you I’ll be the same, 

E’en while these lines shall show your name. 


M. P. y.—It you have no more facts to go upon than 
you have given us, your chance of succeeding in the 
proposed lawsuit would be slender indeed. e first 


ac 

of her death. 
band. Or it may have been sold and the proceeds used 
in her husband's business. Furthermore, if she had 
any rty at the time of her death, she may bave 
left it, by will, to her husband. Your brother could 

a lawyer, for a small or to look up the facts of 


case, and then you could judge what course it would be 
best for you to take. 
8. B. W.—You have had ortune to be 


prettiness vanishes, and with it all the 
attention which fed her vanity and constituted her 
happiness. 
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